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THE FIRST STAGE OF THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


= Representation of the People Bill (which, in the 
absence of any scheme of redistribution, is not a 
Representation of the People Bill at all) has been read a 
first time by the House of Commons, and in another sense 
by the country ; and its partisans are sanguine, or affect to 
be sanguine, of its suctess. The abundance of protestation 
on this head is indeed a little suspicious; and it is signifi- 
cant that defenders of this Radical measure hint that the 
term “service franchise ” had better be changed, inasmuch 
as some persons in high position may benefit by it and 
will be disgusted at the term. The new and preposterous 
revival of the Prime Minister's Midlothian doctrine of 
Centrifugal Re tation would have been incredible of 
any one but Mr. Grapstone. But it is not of these 
peculiarities, or of the aspect of the redistribution question, 
that it is proposed to speak in this place. Redistribu- 
tion is indeed the point on which the fortunes of the 
Bill must turn; but for this very reason it requires sepa- 
rate treatment. Neither is it at present necessary to dis- 
cuss the Bill clause by clause or line by line; there will 
be plenty of time for that. The important thing for the 
present, and in the interval between the debates on the 
subject, is to show how utterly false is the contention of 
some supporters of the Government that there is nothing to 
be said against the Bill in itself, and that opposition must 
necessarily take the form of a flank march. And besides 
this, it is important to show that the grain of truth which 
underlies this false contention points to what is in itself one 
of the strongest arguments against the Bill—to the fact that 
extension of the franchise has degraded political life as it is, 
and that further extension must degrade it more. There is 
no more erroneous assumption, if it be an assumption in 
good faith ; there is no more impudent pretence, if it be an 
assertion made without belief, than that “there is no serious 
“ opposition to the Bill itself in any quarter.” It would be 
truer to say that there is no serious support of the Bill in 
any quarter except from one point of view—the view, 
namely, that it will afford the means of keeping one party 
in the State out of office for a long, if not an indefinite, 


od. 
PMThe preposition thet the preamble of the Bill (if pre- 
ambles were still in fashion) must be granted, that its prin- 
ciple is inexpugnable, must depend on several other propo- 
sitions. These are—that because one man has the franchise, 
another in similar circumstances has a right to it; that the 
existing franchise does not afford a ap representation 
of the nation; that the candidates for electoral privileges 
are earnestly demanding them ; that practical inconvenience 
arises from the difference of borough and county franchise ; 
that the result of recent extensions has been so excellent 
that a further dose of the same medicine cannot but benefit 
the patient; that the present Parliament was distinctly 
charged to carry out such a measure ; that the qualifications 
and deserts of the new voters to be are such as to make it 
a scandal that they should not be able to vote. Every one of 
these propositions may be traversed, with a certainty of up- 
setting it in the judgment of an impartial judge. The abstract 
argument which heads the list is not of a kind which has 
ever been admitted in England, and it would not in itself 
command the votes of a hundred men in the House of 
Commons. That the present Parliament is not the best of 
all possible Parliaments may be contended with consider- 
able reason, but hardly by those who constantly assert that 


it is; while, on the other hand, those who find fault with 
it certainly do not so find fault because it represents too 
restricted a constituency. As for popular agitation, the 
desperate efforts of the Caucuses have produced nothi 
but cut-and-dried resolutions from the already enfranchised 
voters; while, except in one or two large boroughs of 
modern date, which would in any case come in sooner or 
later for enfranchisement, an utter apathy prevails among 
the freemen of the future. No ical inconvenience of 
any kind has been pointed out by the most enthusiastic 
reformer. So far from the Parliaments elected since 
1867 being superior to the Parliaments before that date, 
two out of the three are held by one party in the State, 
and the third by the other party, to have been exception- 
ally maleficent Parliaments; while reasonable men of both 
parties agree that the business faculty of the engine as a 
whole, its manners, its debating ability, its independence, 
have been steadily deteriorating, and have required (accord- 
ing to Liberals) or served as a pretext for (according to 
Conservatives) measures previously undreamt of and un- 
needed. It is categorically false that the present Parliament 
was elected to enlarge the franchise ; it is false even that 
enlargement of the franchise was in 1880 put at all promi- 
nently before the constituencies. Lastly, it is notorious and 
not denied that the larger number of the proposed new 
voters are, politically speaking, in the last stage of ignorance 
and incapacity. The very partisans of the Bill imply this 
by their favourite argument that the best way to make a 
man capable of exercising the franchise is to give it him. 
On every point, then, the assumption or assertion that the 
Bill cannot be opposed in front is false and unfounded. 

But ifit be the case that there isinany quarter areluctance 
to oppose the Bill directly (and it is not necessary either to 
assert or deny that it is the case), no inference favourable to 
the proposed measure can be drawn from this, but the 
reverse. For most certainly there is no lack of arguments 
against the Bill—the arguments sketched above will take 
something more than the present strength of Radical de- 
bating power to answer them seriously. It is not less cer- 
tain, it is indeed admitted by the adherents of the measure, 
that there is plenty of genuine dislike to it abroad, plenty of 
desire to o it in any and every way possible. If, then 
(to stick to the hypothetical), despite the abundance of 
argument against the Bill and despite the abundance of ill- 
will to it, there is any reluctance to oppose it directly, it is 

to look for some special reason for this. It is 

not necessary to look very far. Indeed Mr. Goscuen indi- 
cated the cause in a speech which would have been wholly 
admirable if it had not been sicklied over in parts with the 
very half-heartedness and irresolution which he exposed and 
deplored. If Conservatives meet Mr. GLapstong’s new and 
overwhelming addition to the electorate with evasive and 
temporizing tactics ; if Liberals who are known to have the 
heartiest dislike to the scheme proclaim their adhesion to 
it, and reject the refuge of a Cave, where, if a man is out- 
cast and discontented, he may at least be independent and 
tongue of Parliament—what does this mean? It means 
simply that the enlargement of the constituencies has 
aan impaired the independence, weakened the back- 
bone, stifled the parrhesia of the House of Commons ; and 
it means that a further repetition of the same error can- 
not but be followed by an aggravation of the same cohse- 
uence. There may, indeed, be some reason for thinking 
t members on both sides have allowed themselves to be 
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unnecessarily frightened ; that even yet, and even in the 
largest constituencies, there is scarcely a genuine fancy 
for the creeping things of the Caucus--the submissive 
delegates who take Mr. Cuamperuaty’s orders from Mr. 
Scunapnorst's lips. But undoubtedly there are more of 
this vermin in the present House of Commons than there 
ever has been before, and there is more tendency on the part 
of members who are not actually crawling creatures to give 
up the erect posture. There is, therefore, every reason to 
resist the Bill, and there is no valid reason for considering 
resistance hopeless. The present electors generally care 
nothing about it; and, though they might possibly be 
spurred up to care by a new Midlothian campaign, such a 
campaign of necessity implies a dissolution. The unceasing 
mismanagement of the Government in foreign affairs has 
been saved from its natural consequences by the fortune of 


‘England, and from its artificial consequences by the devo- 


tion of the Liberal majority, many times already. But 
Nemesis is a good stayer; and even a few bye-elections 


-like that of Brighton, though they could not transfer the 


numerical majority, would so shatter it that Mr. GLADSTONE 


could no longer dare to expose it to the tremendous strains 
of such a division as'that of Tuesday fortnight. In short, 


there is fair reason for trusting that delay will be a 
means sufficient to effect the desired and desirable end. 


‘No reasonable person objects to the gradual redistribution 


of seats as the change and growth of population requires, 
to the gradual increase of the electorate as new classes 


‘of men rise to a position in which it is suitable that 


they should share in the Government of the country. 
A Reform Bill of fair pretensions might be drawn up 
by transferring twenty seats from Ireland to the English 
and Scotch counties, by grouping some of the smaller 
boroughs and allotting the seats thus set free to the un- 
represented or insufliciently represented towns, by enlarging 
the area of the districts which have household suffrage, and 
so forth. But the present scheme aims at nothing like this. 
It aims, either from a doctrinaire love of uniformity, or from 
mere restless desire of change, or from a dishonest intention 
to manipulate the springs of political power, at nearly 
doubling the electorate by the addition of vast numbers, 
most of whom do not want the franchise, a majority of 


whom are unfit for it, and a considerable minority of whom 
are certain to use it in the interest of the enemies of 


England. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 


R. GLADSTONE will not succeed in evading the 
question of a redistribution of seats by his arbi- 
Se of legislation. He has indeed himself 
furnished ample materials for an inevitable controversy. 
In his long experience of indirect and tortuous policy he 
has not surpassed in ingenuity the partial disclosure of his 
future intentions which was contained in the latter portion 
of his speech. Expressing, as he said, only his own per- 
sonal opinions, he reserved to himself the right of seeming, 
if necessary, to be overruled by his own Cabinet, and he 
left his colleagues at liberty, if he should himself no longer 
hold office, to repudiate professions which were intended to 
serve the immediate purpose of pledges, and at the same 
time to involve no responsibility. The most extraordinary 
part of the statement was the undisguised overture to the 
enemies of the Constitution which has since been accepted 
by Mr. Parnewt and his adherents in the spirit in which it 
was proposed. Mr. Forster has shown that, in a repre- 
sentative scheme founded on population, Ireland would 
lose twenty members; and attention has since been called 
to the rapid increase of the population of Great Britain, 
while in Ireland numbers are stationary or declining. An 
adjustment made with reference to any other test of fit- 
ness would be much less favourable to Irish pretensions ; 
yet, in accordance with the precedent of Kilmainham, Mr. 
GLADSTONE proposes to buy Mr. Parneti’s support by a 
large concession to be made at the expense of England. The 
representation of Ireland is not to be reduced; and in 
consideration of the iniquitous compact, the Heatys, the 
Sextons, and the Biacars will support the Bill for the ex- 
tension of the franchise. They have assuredly no reason to 
be dissatisfied with their bargain, as the Franchise Bill will 
itself increase their electoral power by 200 per cent. As 
the Greek saying runs, wrong is prolific of wrong, and in- 
justice multiplies itself. The bribe to Ireland is to cost 
nothing to Scotland or to Wales, evidently because both — 


parts of the kingdom return majorities for Mr. GLapstone. 
As an excuse for favouring Scotland, he has reproduced the 
amazing theory, first propounded in Midlothian, that dis- 
tricts remote from the capital are entitled:to a larger propor- 
tionate representation. It is impossible to refute, and even to 
examine, a merely chimerical proposition. Mr. GLapstone 
addsthat the Southern and Western of Englandare to be 
mulcted for the benefit of the North, probably because they 
are the most Conservative parts of the kingdom. The sug- 
gestion of an increase in the whole number of members will 
probably be withdrawn when it is found to be generally 
unpalatable. 

A probable result, and perhaps an object of the separa- 
tion of the two measures which are to constitute one great 
electoral revolution, seems to have been hitherto overlooked. 
The Radical section of the Cabinet cannot fail to anticipate 
the difficulty of obtaining the sanction of the present Par- 
liament to a sweeping project of redistribution. It may 
consequently be deemed expedient to provide a more suit- 
able instrument for the promotion of democratic change. 
The addition of two millions of labourers, operatives, and 
artisans to the constituency will bring, as the modern 
phrase is, within the range of practical politics the whole 
or a principal part of the scheme of distribution which has 
been often explained by Mr. and Mr. Morty. 
If a complete project had been brought forward by the 
Government, the advantages and the evils of redistribution 
would have been balanced against arguments bearing on 
the franchise. Mr. GiapstonE prefers to make a iarge 
addition to the strength of his party before he engages in 
a struggle of which under present conditions the issue 
might be doubtful. It is true that he held out to the 
House the prospect of dealing with redistribution in the 
next Session of the present Parliament ; but he must be 
fully aware of the probable occurrence of events which he 
thought it unnecessary to anticipate in his speech. When 
the Franchise Bill has been carried, any hesitation on the 
part of the House of Commons in accepting the Ministerial 
scheme of redistribution will be at once punished by dis- 
solution. It is even possible that, if the Government 
hesitated to appeal to the country, the Radicals would 
plausibly dispute the right of a self-condemned Legislature 
to undertake an organic change in the Constitution. In 
either case the process of redistribution would fall under the 
control of a House elected under the new system, and the 


| members elected exclusively by the class which depends on 


weekly wages might not improbably resolve on the forma- 
tion of equal electoral districts. Mr. GLapstTone professes 
not to object to such a measure on principle, but he foresees 
that it might at present complicate his corrupt bargain with 
the disaffected Irish members. 

When the Franchise Bill is once passed, Mr. PARNELL 
and his allies will be fully able to take care of them- 
selves. They will undoubtedly coalesce with any faction 
which attempts to reserve the question of redistribution 
for a Parliament elected by the new constituency. One 
general election will enable them to dictate the form and 
the extent of redistribution. With ninety or a hundred 
disciplined followers at his back, Mr. PaRNnELL may compel 
any Government to redeem Mr. Guapstone’s unscrupulous 
promises to himself, and at the same time to disregard 
the hesitating pledges which he offers to the House of Com- 
mons. Having secured to Ireland more than its share 
of representation, the Nationalist faction will be able to 
trade with English parties which may be tempted to pur- 
chase its support. Four hundred thousand occupiers of 
mud cabins will be represented by demagogues who will 
not even profess to regard the welfare of the Empire. As 
they will have no direct interest in the distribution of 
electoral power in Great Britain, they will make terms 
with the most unjust and most profuse of competing 
political stewards. The general result will perhaps be the 
same if the Nationalists at once cast in their lot with the 
revolutionary faction. In that case the advocates of pro- 
portional representation, or of other checks on democratic 
despotism, will find themselves powerless against the Irish 
contingent. It is true that devices for the protection 
of minorities are not in any case likely to succeed; but 
Sir Jonn Lussock, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Fawcett, and those 
who hold similar opinions would not wish to be summarily 
supported by a packed Irish vote. It is important that 
politicians who still retain a trace of independence or a con- 
scientions scruple should understand the impossibility of 
defending themselves when once the Franchise Bill has 
become law. It is with the enlarged constituency, and its 
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tatives in England, Scotland, and Ireland, that 
they will have to deal. 

It is not merely for the purpose of exposing the sinister 
designs of the Ministry that it is desirable to consider the 
inseparable connexion between extension of the franchise 
and redistribution of seats. The action of the House of 
Lords may not improbably be determined by the question 
whether an appeal is to be made to the old or to the new 
constituency. The existing Parliament must deal, at least 
in the first instance, with the Franchise Bill; and the party 

already proclaim their purpose of organizing out- 

side agitation in its support. If their efforts succeed, resort 
to a dissolution will only have postponed the acquiescence of 
the House of Lords in the popular verdict. According to 
modern constitutional practice, the decision of the House of 
Commons, deliberately ratified by the electors, is recognized 
as conclusive, An entirely different question arises when 
one half of an indivisible measure is for party purposes de- 
tached from the other. It is for many reasons probable 
that any scheme of redistribution which can be devised will 
be unpalatable to constituencies threatened with swamping 
or disfranchisement, and to those parts of the kingdom 
which will see that Irish disaffection is rewarded by an un- 
deserved boon. It may in the course of the impending 
debates be made clear to all reasonable politicians that Mr. 
GapsTonE and his confederates intended -that the most 
vital portion of their scheme shall be referred, not to 
the constituency which raised them to power, but to an 
electorate composed of five millions of voters instead of 
three millions, and including the lowest class of Irish 
peasants. Many Liberals, who are for various reasons pre- 
yered against their will to accept household suffrage, will 
lraw back when they find that the existing constituency 

may probably not be consulted on the not less important 
question of arranging electoral districts. They have now 
received. warning that Mr. Giapstonx ‘will, for the sake of 


a bargain, deviate from the equal: application of 
himself. It is certain that the Irish 
Nationalists, with a potent voice in the adjustment of 
conflicting’ claims, will regard neither the public inte- 
rest nor’ justice. In demanding that both the Franchise 
Bill and the principle, if not the ‘details, of redis- 
tribution ‘shall be submitted to the constituency, the 
Heuse of Lords will be countenanced by a respectable 
section of the Liberal party, and its ‘conduct will be 
unanimously approved by all moderate politicians, though 
some of' them may shrink from the open evowal of their 
convictions. Mr, GLapstTone correctly appreciated the real 
opinion of the country when he warned his supporters that 
@ complete measure which might be contained in a Bill 
would never become an Act. His inference that it was 
better for his followers to take what they could get may 
have been well suited to the purposes'of a faction, but it 
was scarcely calculated to de a di ionate Legisla- 
ture. Im assuming that the Distribution Bill would be 
introduced in the next Session, he showed himself a skilful 
rhetorician ; but the whole course of the debate on the first 
reading proved that even the delay of a year is condemned 

by the judgment of independent Liberal members. 

..-, THE SECOND BATTLE OF TEB. 

the second battle of Teb be ed exclusively as a 
military event, it is, putting aside the sympathy which 
must be felt with the families of the brave men who fell, 
almost entirely satisfactory. Of all the battles which the 
English army has fought for the last twenty years, it was, 
with the ) cham exception of Ahmed Kheyl, the best con- 
tested. e uncivilized adversaries of the English troops 
had, besides numerical advantage and a dauntless bravery, 
an armament by no means despicable, even according to civil- 
ized notions, and sufficient science to assume a fairly correct 
military defensive. On the side of the victors the tactics 
were good and the movements executed with precision and 
. All soldiers will think, and most soldiers will cer- 
tainly say, that asmall detachment of Horse Artillery could 
have executed the task assigned to the cavalry with far less 
loss of precious life and with even greater strategical effect. 
But itis hardly to be regretted that Englishmen had an 
ity of showing that they were the masters of their 
opponents at a hand-to-hand fight. The story of the battle 
(putting aside the folly of the Standard Correspondent, who 
tly took Miss Ruopa Broventon for his model of 
2 and affected to describe a battle in the present tense) 


has been well told, and is thoroughly creditable to its heroes 
on both sides. Fortunately Providence came to the aid of 
Lord Wotsetzy, and by enabling a suflicient number of 
time-expired men and regiments retour des Indes to be 
employed, repaired the impossibility of “ salting” the troops 
after the fashion adopted in the last Egyptian campaign. 
Thus the lovers of short service have an opportunity of 
praising young troops, and the lovers of England are able 
to rejoice in a battle where long service supplied the indis- 
pensable element of stability. The proportion of killed 
and wounded officers was—as always now—very heavy, but 
this has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. The con- 
duct of the English troops after the battle contrasts in the 
most desirable manner with the brutal massacres after vic- 
tory which Russians and Frenchmen have recently indulged 
in under somewhat similar circumstances. In short, 
General GranaM and his troops, young and old, army, navy, 
marines, and volunteers (for the services of General BAKER 
and Colonel Buryasy will not soon be forgotten by English- 
men, and the marines, as usual, suffered most disproportionate 
losses), deserve the very best thanks and congratulations of 
their countrymen. A good fight well fought, well won, and 
well lost is in this unsatisfactory world one of the most 
satisfactory things to actors and spectators of healthy body 
and mind, and the second battle of Teb was a very good 
fight indeed. 


At this point, unluckily, the critic must stop, if he is to 
continue laudatory. The second battle of Teb was a good 
battle, but the policy which brought it about — worse 
and worse by the very results of the battle itself. Speak- 
ing exactly, about six thousand Arab and Egyptian men, 
women, and children—probably more—together with 
some scores of Europeans, have now lost their lives, 
for no other reason in the world than because Mr. 
GiapsTone refused to abandon his shilly-shally policy 
in the beginning of January instead of in the middle of 
February. It is now nearly certain that the Arabs would 
not have fought against Englishmen if Englishmen had 
been brought into the field when Mr. Guapstove was urged 
and prayed to bring them; it is absolutely certain that, if 
they had fought, a single conflict would have spared the 
butcheries of Teb No. 1 and of Sinkat. It is obvious and 
confessed that the last action was simply a consequence of the 
previous refusal to act, and the nominal “ relief” of Tokkar 
is simply a gross abuse of language. You cannot relieve a 
pa already captured, and Tokkar had been captured long 

fore the Leap-year battle. But this is not all. The suc- 
cess of last week, with its additional libation of Arab and 
English blood, to have only hardened Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s heart. He relapses into shilly-shally under cover 
of General Granam’s feat. What this means every one 
except Mr. Giapstone knows. It means that the blood 
of Teb will have been shed in vain, and that General 
GraHam’s work will have to be done once more, twice more, 
or any number of times more that the patience of England 
allows. Moreover the Priwe Mrvister still refuses, con- 
fident in his unblushing majority, to say definitely what the 
Government means to do in Egypt. He points to his vote 
of confidence, and says that the House approved the 
— of the Government. In the debate which Colonel 

‘ANLEY has very properly brought on, though it was im- 
possible for-him to conclude with a definite motion, Mr. 
GiapsTtone excelled himself in obstinate adherence to 
meaningless formulas, in refusing to acknowledge facts, and 
in asserting that a policy which no one has yet been 
able to define is definite. On this point a fair challenge 
is possible. Let any unofficial member of the Liberal party 
possessed of intelligence, say Mr. Joun Morey or Mr. 
Goscuen, Mr. Forster or Mr. Heyeacs, rise and say what 
he has understood the policy of the Government to be. If 
he succeeds in giving any full and intelligible account of it, 
without promptings and without repudiations from the 
Treasury bench, Mr, Guapstone’s vaunt shall be admitted 
as sufficient. But the utterances of his colleagues and his 
followers on every occasion show clearly that it was not 
sufficient. ‘“ Pretence of freedom from responsibility” and 
* the fiction of an Egyptian power which does not exist,” are 
not the words of Ay partisan ; they are the words of 
Mr. Perer Rywanps, and, though it would have been well 
if Mr. Perer Ry.anps’s votes and his words better 
together, there is at least no fault to find with the words. 
The responsibility which did not exist at Sinkat, but which 
sprang into existence in some incomprehensible manner at 
Tokkar, is characteristic of the whole action of the Govern- 


ment. 
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But, if the intentions of the Ministry as to the Eastern 
Soudan are unintelligible, they are lucid and definite com- 
pared to its intentions as to the Central and Western. For 
some ten days past, though in constant and easy communi- 
cation with General Gorpon, Mr. Guapstone and his col- 
leagues have refused to give any information whatever as to 
General Gorpon’s proceedings. Not only will they say 
nothing about the slavery proclamation, which is now 
almost ancient history, but they will say nothing about the 
singular declaration that he has “ sent for English soldiers.” 
Mr. Guapstone knows nothing of Lupron Bey, though 
Lupton Bey is a Vice-Governor of the Soudan, and a special 
envoy of Her Britannic Masesty is Governor-General 
thereof (after it has been given up, and a Governor-General 
is thus an absurdity). As to facts, perfect silence is observed 
officially. Unofficially, the telegrams from Khartoum may 
be said to leave Zlia Lelia Crispis a long way behind as 
exercises for exegetic ingenuity. One day it is said that 
the tribes laugh at General Gorpon’s proclamations, that 
his influence beyond Khartoum is nil, that his emissaries 
cannot get up the river, and so forth. Within a few hours 
it is said that the Manpr is in ecstasies at being appointed 
Sultan of Kordofan, that he is going to settle down to quiet 
Sultanry, with a hundred wives at least, and that he has 
sent his orders in all directions to cease fighting. And this 
valuable intelligence is made more valuable by the informa- 
tion that “the road from Souakim to Berber is open”— 
which, as a matter of fact, it is not, and which the writer 
could not have known if it were. Then all this is supple- 
mented with a suggestion that the great slave-hunter 
and filibuster Zoperr (certainly and without any irony 
a very capable person) shall be appointed Governor 
by the Power which has formally abdicated govern- 
ment, and with the information that General Gorpon ex- 
pects a servile war in the country within a twelve- 
month. This is the pax Britannica which Mr. GuapsToNE’s 
policy is to bring on the Soudan! And it must be 
remembered that this cheerful pot pourri of contradic- 
tory evil tidings (the news of the Manpr is as evil as 
any other ; for so surely as he behaves in the manner here 
described, will some other Mahdi take his bishopric) does 
not come from the first-comer. All news arriving from 
Khartoum is semi-official, if it be only the indiscretion of 
semi-officialism. It is apparently held by some people that 
the intention of these singular despatches is to force Mr. 
GuapstonE’s hand, and obviate the absurd policy of with- 
drawal from the Northern gate of Equatorial Africa. It 
may be so; and the supposition at least supplies an ex- 
planation of what is otherwise inexplicable. But so long 
as the Government, continuing to express the utmost con- 
fidence in General Gorpon, refuses to take any notice of 
what General Gorpon is doing, so long as a majority in 
Parliament supports them in the policy of alternate slaughter 
and scuttle, and so long as the country tolerates a majorit 
which behaves in such a fashion, it is to be feared that a 
series of interesting enigmas in the telegraphic columns of 
the Times will not produce much effect. The Brighton 
election, following on the greatly-increased majority against 
‘West Somerset, was a lesson no doubt; but the lesson must 
be repeated and emphasized, if the waste of money, of life, 
and of political chances, almost more precious than either, 
is not to go on. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


l is natural that political tendencies which may be origin- 
ally unconnected should sometimes tend tocombine. The 
result of convergence is in such cases to give an artificial 
impulse to movements which may be useless or mischievous. 
An instance of the process may be found in two or three 
recent experiments and projects. The repeated attempts of 
special interests to obtain representation in the Cabinet have 
at first sight no connexion either with schemes of legislative 
disintegration or with the devolution of the functions of the 
House of Commons to large Standing Committees; yet all 
these proposals have lately become mixed up, especially in a 
late speech of Mr. Guapstoyr’s. The substitution of Com. 
mittees of eighty members for Select Committees of ten 
or twelve seemed to have no political object; nor was there 
any reason why the scheme should be favoured or opposed by 
either party. It is generally agreed that the experience of last 
year left the expediency of the measure in doubt. The Com- 
mittee on Trade dealt successfully with the Bankruptcy 
Bill and the Patents Bill, while the Committee on Law, 


notwithstanding the able conduct of the inquiry by the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, proved to be entirely abortive. It is. 
probable that a further trial may throw additional light on 
the capacity and utility of large Committees. Many mem- 
bers think that issues which create wide differences of 
opinion must be reserved to Committees of the whole. 
House ; but that the details of a measure generally 
approved may be advantageously discussed by a representa- 
tive body of delegates. 

All parties are ready to concur in the appointment of one- 
or more Standing Committees for the present Session, 
though there may perhaps be a difference of opinion as to 
the selection of the measures to be referred. Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN’S Merchant Shipping Bill has produced so 
much angry feeling that the discussion of the clauses in a 
large Committee might perhaps cause inconvenience. In 
this case an attempt will be made to restrict the inquiry to 
a Select Committee, on the plausible ground that it may be 
necessary to examine witnesses. A more ae con- 
sideration is the probability that, even if the Bill is reported: 
with amendments, the shipowners will insist on reviving 
the discussion in the House. Large Committees have 
many disadvantages in comparison with smaller bodies ; 
and their only compensating merit is the authority which 
they may be supposed to possess. The Bills which were: 
last year approved by the Committee on Trade passed 
through their subsequent stages without discussion. 
Wherever a similar result may be reasonably anticipated, 
the new system will have justified itself. Mr. Guapstone 
is responsible for a certain prejudice which has been raised’ 
against Standing Committees by his frequent and 
gratuitous eulogies of the doctrine of devolution. It is- 
not unnatural that a Minister who has more than once 
tampered with the privileges of the House of Commons 
should be perhaps unjustly suspected of meditating further 
encroachments. Ina late debate or conversation he inti- 
mated an intention to apply his favourite machinery to 
political or party purposes for which it is not adapted. 

The transformation of a body charged with the duty of 
adjusting clauses into a subordinate local Legislature would. 
be a more startling innovation than a mere increase in the 
numbers of Committee-men. Mr. Parneut lately tempted 
Mr. GLapsToNE into a confession that such a perversion of 
the practice of devolution is not altogether foreign to his. 
thoughts. The Home Rulers were certainly not sanguine 
enough to suppose that their audacious demand would be. 
conceded by the House; but Mr. Paryett has often. 
succeeded in extracting from Mr. GuapstTone virtual ad- 
missions that his most extravagant proposals include an. 
element of justice. It would be idle to oppose the formal 
establishment of Home Rule if Mr. Paryett’s scheme- 
had been thought reasonable or practicable. A Grand 
Committee of Irish members, charged with the examination 


Y | and control of Irish measures, would easily assume the- 


character of an independent Parliament. It was appa- 
rently for the purpose of defiance, under colour of flagrant 
injustice, that Mr. PARNELL proposed to exclude the members 
for the University of Dublin. It happens that at the 
present moment Mr. Gisson and Mr. PLunKer are the 
most distinguished of all Irish members; and even if it 
were nD for the University at a future time to 
content itself with less able representatives, it would be 
certain to return respectable and loyal politicians. It is 
true that in a Committee dominated by Mr. Parnett’s 
followers the members for the University would find them- 
selves out of place. The motion was, of course, not meant. 
to be carried ; but Mr. Parnevt succeeded in extorting a 
kind of vague concession from Mr. Guapstongz. He seemed 
not disinclined to impart at some future time a local 
character to the Grand Committees. His Government has 
already given injudicious encouragement to provincial 
aspirations for a kind of legislative independence. The 
Welsh Sunday Closing Bill has, according to the statements 
of those who are acquainted with the facts, not accomplished 
the object of diminishing intemperance ; but it will serve as 
a precedent for the retrograde policy of treating Wales as a 
separate province, though it had always been an object of 
prudent legislators to complete the assimilation of the Prin- 
cipality with the rest of the United Kingdom. The praise- 
worthy and successful efforts of zealous Welsh patriots to 
establish local colleges may not improbably be found to 
narrow the education of local students. In no other part 
of Great Britain are prejudices more obstinate or ignorance 
of the world more universal. It would have been equally 
inexpensive, and probably more beneficial, for Welsh students 
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to frequent English Universities or collegiate institutions ; but 
on these points a difference of opinion may naturally exist,and 
those who have made sacrifices for the advance- 
ment of their countrymen or neighbours deserve credit for 
theirlabours. Separate legislation for outlying parts of the 
kingdom is far more objectionable. The present Govern- 
ment has done its utmost to extend the process, though it 
has happily not yet succeeded. In the last Session Sunday 
Closing Bills for Cornwall and some other counties were 
supported on behalf of the Government by the Home 
Secretary. A Scotch, a Welsh, or an Irish Grand Com- 
mittee would perpetuate the application of a thoroughly 
vicious principle. 
It is strange that it should be thought ay and to give 
Ireland the privileges of a separate province or dependency, 
while the Ministers shrink in horror from a suggestion that 
the wholesale enfranchisement of a disaffected multitude is 
the eg, re consequence of the doctrine of equal and 
uniform legislation. It is possible that Mr. GLapsTone’s 
ambiguous hints may have been expressions of a merely 
passing thought ; but the oddest of his fancies sometimes 
survive the occasion which has given them birth. A few of 
his admirers and of his critics remembered the outrageous 
Midlothian paradox about the adjustment of Parliamentary 
representation to the distance, or perhaps the square of 
the distance, of an electoral district from London. No 
human being expected the repetition of the fantastic theory 
in his late speech on the Franchise Bill. It is impossible to 
feel confident that he may not hereafter embody in legisla- 
tion his famous denunciation of grandfathers, or the project 
of local Grand Committees. It happens that plans of pro- 
vincial legislation coincide in time not only with the new 
mode of Parliamentary procedure, but with an intermittent 
and yet obstinate agitation for the creation of new executive 
departments. It seems almost certain that a few Scotch 
projectors will succeed in obtaining the appointment of a 
Cabinet Minister to discharge some of the duties which have 
hitherto appertained to the Lord Advocate, or during the 
earlier part of the present administration to an Under- 
of State. When the question was discussed 
during the last Session, the Scotch members differed widely 
from one another as to the details of the measure, though 
few of them were disposed to object to the creation of an 
office which must be held exclusively by Scotchmen. A 
Scotch Grand Committee would provide the new Minister 
with a little Parliament of his own. It is true that the 
Scotch members have, with the connivance or approval of 
the House, generally settled by arrangement among them- 
selves non-contentious local business. A formal reference 
of the same matters to a separate authority would alter the 
operation of the present system, and it would give an undue 
advantage to one political party. Mr. Giapstone himself 
has on more than one occasion plainly indicated his just disin- 
clination to multiply Cabinet offices. A year ago he adroitly 
baffled the absurd demand for a Minister of Agriculture 
by giving a new title to the President of the Council and to 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. He seems likely to be more 
pliable in the matter of the Scotch Minister; but he has 
not yet consented to convert the President of the Board of 
e into a Minister of Commerce. Division by provinces 
is still less admissible than the creation of new depart- 
ments, 


THE TWO ARISTOORACIES, 


thy funny and rather inconclusive articles in the 
National Review describe two aristocracies. The first 
article, by Mr. Aurrep Avstiy, tells us all about the 
“ Ari of Letters.” The persons who compose this 
illustrious society are those who, in the past or present, 
resemble or have resembled Mr. Atrrep Austin. MILTON, 
SHAKSPEARE, and, we presume, blind Taamyris and blind 
Mons, are members of this community. “ We are all 
“ going to Heaven, and Vanpyck is of the company,” said 
the dying Garnsporover. “ We are all in the Aristocracy 
“ of Letters, and Mitton is of the company,” says, or seems 
to say, the living Mr. Austin. Here are the very words of 
this distinguished writer :—“ It follows that in proposing to 
“ supersede a Republic or rather Rabble of Letters—in 
“ which rabble are to be found not a few lords and ladies, 
“ and even some princes—by an Aristocracy of Letters, one 
“is merely proposing that there should be an open and 
“ perfectly accessible upper house of literature, to which 
“ any writer will belong whose watchword is Honour, and 


“ who uses his with unwavering respect both for it and 
“himself. I think the suggestion thus set forth will not 
“seem either reactionary or repugnant to those writers, to 
“ those of my own kith and kin, whose ear I want to gain.” 
Mr. Austin later defines “ his own kith and kin” as “ men 
“ of letters ” at large, but here he seems to take a higher tone. 
Before a man can enter the Aristocracy of Letters, as it 
appears to us, he should not only respect himself, and that 
“pen” of which Penpennis spoke so much, but he should 
also possess literary genius. He should not only be 
morally of Mr. Austin’s “ own kith and kin” a that 
is a great advantage), but he should also be able to write, 
and should have something to say. The tiniest of minor 
poets or playwrights, the most stupid and ignorant of 
journalists, may (though perhaps it is not probable) have 
“Honour” for his watchword. But this admirable moral 
quality will scarcely place him where Mitton and where 
Dryven are. It is easy to agree with Mr. Austin when he 
objects to the familiarity of much modern work, to the 
button-holing style in which the writer is always prosing 
about himself. When the Aristocracy of Letters protests 
against “excessive familiarity or vulgarity of style,” we are 
all on the side of the Aristocracy of Letters. But that noble 
body must be discriminating as well as haughty, or what be- 
comes of Montaigne? Mr Austin himself (modern authors 
will regret to hear) “ finds most English books of to-day hard 
“ to read, because of their style.” We know not what books 
Mr. Austin has read. Of course Mr. Austin finds Homer 
and Cicero, SopHocies and Vircit, easy to read. If 
he does, why does not this aristocrat fall back upon them 4 
Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD somewhere advises us to study as 
little contemporary literature as possible. Though the style 
of the author of Friendship’s Garland sometimes verges on 
familiarity (as in the description of “the cock of Lord 
“ Excuo’s hat”), surely the author of The Strayed Reveller 
belongs to the Aristocracy of modern Letters. Very well, 
Mr. Austin can confine his studies to the writings of his 
own kith and kin. Mr. Arwnowp’s, Mr. Browntne’s, Lord 
Tennyson's works are surely good enough for him. The 
question arises whether these members of the Ari 

of Letters, these men of genius and of honour, devote 
much time to perusing the works of their intellectual 
cousin, Mr. Austin. An enthusiastic singer once addressed 
Mr. Swinsurne as “ brother, my brother, my strong 
“sweet brother.” Perhaps Mr. Austin will appeal to 
Mr. ARNOLD as “ my sweet light brother.” We take it for 
granted that Mr. Austin is not too haughty to recognize Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Brownrine, Mr. and Mr. Ruskin as 
members of the Aristocracy of Letters. There are, fortunately, 
in our realm very many others who have not bent the knee 
to Baa, and who certainly respect both their pens and 
themselves and their readers, though perhaps they may not 
claim kin with those typical aristocrats, Muton and the 
late Lord Lyrron. The conclusion of Mr. Austin’s re- 
marks (which do not lead to any very practical proposal) is 
that “a writer may fail utterly, aye, and fail even to the 
“ end, and yet belong to the Aristocracy of Letters.” This 
must be a great comfort to writers who fail, but most of 
them prefer success, without troubling themselves much 
about aristocracy. Besides a writer who fails is infinitely 
more likely to belong to the proletariat of letters, a highly 
respectable body but wholly destitute of genius, without 
which the twy-peaked hill can never be won. But let us 
all by all means write, as Mr. Austin bids us, “in a dis- 
“ interested temper and a dignified style,” especially in a 
disinterested temper. Let us avoid the besetting sin of 
literary men, of all artists, the love of disparaging our 
betters, the Tennysons and Brownines, the Immortals in 
whose age it is a privilege for us poor scribblers to draw 
breath. 


The Aristocracy of Letters is a somewhat shadowy 
and, as we think, somewhat scanty community. We have 
already hinted that genius, no less than honour and ex- 
cellent intentions, are necessary to him who would belong to 
the upper house of literature. Now literary genius is so 
rare that perhaps it has been given to only seven or eight 
living Englishmen. But the Aristocracy of birth and wealth 
isa big palpable body, whose ways Lady Jonny MANNERS 
describes in the National Review. “You eat too much, 
“ you drink too much, you smoke too much,” said a severe 
Don to his pupil. We may add, in Lady Joun Manners’s 
own words, that, in addition to all these excesses, the 
Aristocracy of wealth and birth is “ chippy” too much, is 
“jumpy” too much, is “rushed” too much. To quate another 
moralist and acute observer, this Aristocracy “ frivols too 
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“much,” in this respect being quite unlike the austere 
Aristocracy of Letters. 

“ There we sat the whole day, feasting on unspeakable 
“ abundance of meat and sweet wine.” So says Homer, 
whenever he has a chance ; it is thus that he describes the 
taanners of the Achwan aristocracy. All aristocracies are 
barbarians, says the sage of Chobham. ll barbarians 
eat and drink as long as they possibly can, says the 
anthropologist. Lady Jonn Manners finds that the Aris- 
tocracy of wealth and birth keeps up the barbarian habit, 


vand feeds in the fearless old fashion. Half a century ago 


“the meal was of long duration and heavy in character ; 
“ frequently the potations succeeding it lasted for a con- 
“ siderable time.” They did, indeed. “ TuLLYWHACKET's 
“ looking gey glum,” said a guest to his host when pota- 
tions insted for a considerable time. “He may weel 
“ look glum; he has been wi’ his Maker thae twa hours,” 
the host replied. Lady Joun Manners doubtless knows 
that, however often people eat and drink now, they ate 
and drank far more, and longer at a stretch, in the 
— Rich people, with good constitutions and very 
little ‘brains—nay, people with plenty of brains, like 
Prince Brismarck—always will eat and drink a 

deal in Northern climates, Consider how they fed 
two hundred years ago. “ The Compleat Cook, expertly 
“ Prescribing the most ready wayes, whether Italian, 
“ Spanish, or French, for dressing of Flesh and Fish, order- 
“ ing of Sauces, or making of Pastry” (London, 1668), lies 
before us. This work tells us what our ancestors devoured. 
Here you learn how “ To make the best Sausages that ever 
“ were eat,” “To make a Pumpion Py,” “To make a Pud- 
“ ding of a Calves Chaldron,” “ To fricate Champigneons,” 
“ To dresse a Pig”—a whole pig—‘the French manner,” 
“To bake Red Deer ”—whole red deer, apparently—you 
parboil it, and lard it very thick. Finally, our fathers 
“ make @ fat Lamb of Pig.” Lady Jonn Manners will 
admit that our forefathers ate a good deal, and what they 
did eat was pretty solid. The present aristocracy of wealth 
and birth, however, do what their fathers did not ; they con- 
sume huge hot luncheons when they are engaged in shoot- 
ing, This mixture of gormandizing and sport is disgusting 
and unsportsmanlike. 

As to “jumpiness,” “chippiness,” and “being rushed,” 
as to extravagance in dress, and so forth, they have always 
existed, they always will exist, they have always been 
preached at, they always will be preached at, in the days 
of Noau, in Egypt, Assyria, Rome, France, England, in 
every wealthy, luxurious society. Lady Joun Manners’s 
sermon is more amusing than most ; but the austere Ouma 
has long preached, from the same text, in the wilderness. 
Both censors of our customs and cookery will admit that 
we have advanced in refinement since the age of Cuan.es II. 
Our cookery-books no longer contain, like 4 Queen's Delight 
(1668), “a, receipt for making Damnable Hum,” Some 
censors will say that the recipe has been exalted from the 
kitchen to the study, and that the profane dainty is too con- 
stantly served up in our literature. 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 


rue meeting of shipowners at the City Terminus Hotel 
ve expression to the growing dissatisfaction felt with 
Mr. Cuamper.atn’s new Shipping Bill. The speakers had 
nothing much to add to what has been already said; but 

eir position as the chiefs of a great industry, and the fact 

¢ many of them were members of Parliament, gave addi- 
tional weight to the general complaints of the shipbuilding 
trade. It does not sensibly diminish the importance of 
their protest that their avowed object was not entitled to 
much sympathy. There are much more effective ways of 
opposing the Bill than agitating for its reference to a 
Select Committee. The shipowners may pardonably shrink 
from directly opposing a measure which is calculated to secure 
a good deal of popular support. Not a few of them share 
the reluctance of Lord Ravenswortn, who, in a letter to 
the Chairman, confessed that he had preferred to keep in 
the background. His motive is likely to influence a good 
many ow in these days, when a good sentimental 
end is held to justify the most doubtful means. Lord 
Raveyswortn frankly said, “I do not wish to place 
“myself in a re om of direct antagonism to this 
“ Shipping Bill, use the object sought is one we all 
“ seek—namely, the saving of life and property at sea by all 
“ yeasonable means.” The shipowners, who are threatened 


with legislation which is likely to do considerable damage 
to their property, have strong motives for not allowing their 
feelings to damp their opposition; but they doubtless feel 
preference for a line of action which leaves them as little 
open as possible to invidious charges. On these grounds, 
probably, they have decided not to say openly that Mr. 
CHAMBERLALN’s Bill is a bad Bill, but only that Parliament 
is not sufficiently well informed as to the facts to be en- 
titled to legislate on the matter at all. We think that 
their choice of a line of defence is unfortunate for more 
reasons than one. It is not the case that the necessary 
knowledge is wanting. The condition of the shipping trade 
has been inquired into officially and unofficially in the most 
elaborate manner for years past. A mass of information on 
the subject has been collected and is to be easily got at. If 
Parliament is not by this time competent to deal with the 
matter, it is certainly not for want of being able to get at the 
facts. Moreover, an attempt to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee is eminently likely to excite that popular dis- 
approval which the shipowners wish to avoid. It is im- 
possible to deny that a Select Committee is supposed, and 
not wholly unjustly, to be a species of shelf,on which 
measures, if they are laid there at all, are very likely to 
remain for ever. The attempt of the shipowners to secure 
one may plausibly be represented by the agitators 
who stand and wait for the sign from the Presipent 
of the Boarp of Trape as the underhand manceuvre of men 
who cannot decently make an open fight. There are signs 
that the day of the agitator is passing away ; but the ship- 
owners will be well advised to run no unnecessary risks. 
The Bill contains doubtful matter enough. to warrant an 
open opposition, and its adversaries will find that the most 
courageous is also the wisest way of fighting it. 

There was little direct criticism of the Bill in the speeches 
delivered in the City. The shipowners present confined 
themselves for the most part to expressing the natural in- 
dignation of honest men who are subject to a sweeping 
charge of dishonesty of the basest kind. They naturally 
paid very little attention to the disclaimers of the PresiDENT 
of the Boarp of Trape. Mr. has repeatedly 
declared that the great majority of shipowners are honour- 
able. men,. and that his sole object is to frame measure 
which they. would certainly approve for the punishment 
of the small minority of offenders. These fine words, 
however, have been followed by a Bill which will condemn 
everybody engaged in the shipping trade to carry on his 
business under a supervision rather stricter than any 
which is exercised over a ticket-of-leave man. The 

robable sufferers by this stringent measure prefer to 
fook to his deeds rather than his words. One of 
the speakers called attention to the thirty-third clause, 
which provides. that the members of a joint-stock Company 
registered as owner of a ship will be liable for damages, for 
further calls (after the whole of their capital has been paid 
up) in two cases. They may be called on to indemnify the 
crew of their .own vessel if a disaster has been caused by 
one of their own-officers, and to do as much for the crew 
of another ship which has suffered by the bungling of their 
captain. The liability will extend to loss of goods as well 
as personal injury. There is nothing in the Bill, what- 
ever may be Mr. CHamBerwarn’s private intentions, to 
show that the owners would not be held responsible for 
an error of judgment on the part of a captain, or 
even the mistake of a quartermaster, who put the helm 
the wrong way, and so caused a collision. It is manifest 
that if this beeame law, a shipowner who had chosen his 
master with the test care would still run the continual 
risk of being called on for immense sums, which might in 
a conceivable case amount to nearly a quarter of a million. 
As the Correspondent of an evening paper justly insists, such 
a state of things would be a direct encouragement to bad 
seamanship, and, therefore, intensify the terrible risk pro- 
posed to be added by the Bill to the many already insepar- 
able from the shipping trade. Even if the principle of the 
Employers’ Liability Act is extended to merchant shipping,. 
it will be absolutely necessary to define the responsibility of 
the owner with a precision which is nowhere attempted in 
the Bill. 

Mr. CuampBeErtary has perhaps reason to be surprised 
at the reception given to hi Bue te must have calculated 
on a steady opposition from the shipowners; but he can 
scarcely have foreseen its extent, and still less can he have 
been prepared for the trifling amount of popular support 
his Bill seems likely to obtain. Even the sailors seem 


wholly indifferent to it. The pilots, who feel themselves. 
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threatened by the abolition of compulsory pilotage, have 
already inflicted a deputation on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to com- 
plain, and he must be aware that they are the representatives 
of an important part of the ing class, Among the 
minor questions raised by the Bill, that of compulsory 
pilotage is not the least interesting. The shipowners 
will probably ask to be told how the Presipent of the 
Boarp of TrapE proposes to deal with the liability of 
a British shipowner whose yessel has been lost abroad, 
with a foreign pilot whose services are imposed on the 
captain by the regulations of the port. But, if an agi- 
tation for the Bill does not spring up of itself, it ean 
be made. The popular impression in the constituencies to 
which Mr. Jonn Mortey referred in the meeting in Cannon 
Street as a reason for supporting the Bill, altogether inde- 
pendently of its merits, may be worked on. Accordingly, 
we hear that Mr. Piimsott, who has done the Cabinet 
yeoman’s service already, is to be summoned from abroad to 
help in the present difficulty. Then, too, there is the never- 
failing resource of Birmingham. The Trades Council of that 
enlightened city has already forwarded Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
the usual resolution which it keeps at the disposal of 
its member, calling on him in the name of the ple 
to go his own road fearlessly. In his answer the Pam. 
DENT of the Boarp of Trape takes his revenge for the 
compulsory civilities of Newcastle. He works the familiar 
commonplaces about the “ powerful and most formid- 
“ able phalanx” of shipowners, and the scattered and op- 

British seamen. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that this attempt to lash up the sentimentalists of the 
country may prove a failure. As Mr, CHAMBERLAIN must 
know by this time, an ungrateful nation is getting heartily 
sick of the guidance of Birmingham. Mr. Puimsow. is no 
longer the tower of strength he was. Worst of all, the 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trap has had already to con- 
fess that he had been wrong. He has been compelled to 
make concessions in the matter of insurances, and th 
are not concessions of detail. They prove clearly enoug 
that the framer of the Bill had mistaken the conditions 
of the question he was dealing with. Even if the sailors 
grow clamorous, it is doubtful whether much of an agitation 
could be got up in the present tired and confused state of 
the constituencies, There are too many things to attend 
to. Andit is not probable that the sailors will trouble them- 
selves much about the new Shipping Bill. Their idea of a 
Bill is too naif for practical purposes. What they want is 
a good severe law compelling their employers to give them 
twice their B once wages. For such small matters as the 
regulation of insurance and indemnities for injuries, which 
they could only get by a law-suit and a good deal of trouble, 
they are mainly indifferent. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA, 


is said to be the intention of the Cabinet to submit 

a friendly, but firm, remonstrance to the American 
Government on the subject of the plots formed against this 
country by Irish emigrants in the United States. We 
have had too much experience of the present Cabinet to 
have much faith in the firmness of its action even when the 
lives and property of British subjects are at stake ; and, if 
the representations which may made by the British 
Minister at Washington prove successful, the result will 
assuredly be due not to the energy and decision of Her 
Masesty’s present advésers, in which the American people 
is far too shrewd to have any belief at all, but to the fact 
that all oe. a ge Americans are disgusted that their 
country should be made the home of murderous conspiracies 
against a friendly and kindred nation. We are now so fami- 
liar with the methods to which the disloyal Irishman naturally 
has recourse that our sense of their extreme baseness and 
turpitude is apt to get blunted. Crimes of which no civi- 
lized people is guilty when in a state of open war with 
another; crimes which, if committed in a state of war, 
would justify and require wholesale reprisals, are now 

ed and contrived against this country in the territory 
of a friendly State. Had the recent dynamite plot proved 
successful, a number of men, women, and children would 
have been killed and wounded, most of whom would have 
been as msible for what occurs in Ireland as for what 
oceurs in tschatka, and some of whom might even 


have been ardent sympathizers with Mr. Parneiy. It is 
fortunate that the executors of the plot proved to be as 
clumsy as they are wicked, and that the mischief actually 


done has fallen far short of their intention. The subject, 
nevertheless, is one that cannot be treated lightly by 
reasonable men on either side of the Atlantic. Future 
plots contrived against us in the United States may prove 
more successful than those which have hitherto failed; and 
an outbreak of gg! indignation may take place which 
would do more t impair those friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries which have happily grown up of 
late years. 

The Americans, like ourselves, are a long-suffering 
ple ; and, like ourselves, they have suffered many thi 
rom the Irish. There is no other country in the world in 
which the Irishman is less admired ; for there is no country 
in the world, except Ireland itself, which has had so much ex- 
perience of him. Unfortunately, he is a factorin American 
politics which those who dislike him most cannot afford to 
leave out of account. In all parts of the United States the 
Irish vote is too valuable to be lightly thrown away; and 
this is especially the case in the large cities in which the 
Irish immigrants congregate, in which the Irish conventions 
are held, and the newspapers of which especially represent 
the Irish cause. There is a limit, nevertheless, to what the 
average American politician will connive at in order to please 
his Irish supporters. It must also be borne in mind that the 
new form of warfare to which the disloyal Irish have had 
recourse is one almost as dangerous to Americans as to 
Englishmen. Dynamite is indiscriminate in its action, and 
is a material which needs also to be treated with caution ; 
and in the hands of bunglers, such as those who were at 
work at the railway-stations, it may chance to explode at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place. Suppose—and 
it is no improbable supposition—that a portmanteau full of 
dynamite, belonging to an Irishman about to quit America 
for Europe, were to go off at the Fifth Avenue Hotel ; or 
suppose that he got his dynamite on board one of the 

t steamers, filled with Americans on their way across 
the Atlantic, and that it exploded there—we may be sure 
that the whole subject would at once present itself to 
the American mind in quite a different light from that 
in which it now appears. But, even without such practical 
lessons, the people of the United States, we believe, will 
recognize that the proceedings of the Irish in America are 
not offences of a political character, but simply crimes 
against humanity. 

It is said, indeed, that much of the dynamite used by the 
Continental anarchists is also imported from America ; and 
in this case England is not the only country which will have 
ground for remonstrating with the American Government. 
Neither the action of the latter, nor indeed the real senti- 
ments of the people, can justly be inferred from the tone 
of certain American papers. It is an understood thi 
in American politics that as little as possible shall be sai 
which might estrange the Irish vote, and the rule is observed 
by politicians of all parties. When it comes, however, to 
a choice between displeasing the worst class of Irishmen 
in America, or refusing to perform a plain act of inter- 
national duty, we cannot imagine that the Government of 
the United States will hesitate for a moment. It is easy, 
indeed, to overrate the influence of the Irish in America. 
They are influential enough to be flattered, but by no means 
influential enough to determine the policy of the United 
States, which in foreign affairs invariably represents the 
general feeling of the country. There is no question that 
this feeling is in the main friendly to England, and there 
is no question that, whatever theoretical opinions many 
Americans may hold on the subject of Home Rule, the 
means which have been employed to attain it are viewed 
with as much abhorrence by Americans as by Englishmen. 
It may well be doubted whether, by refusing or delaying to 
discharge its international duties, the American Government 
would not lose far more popular support than it would gain. 
The mass of the American people have certainly no wish to 
be engaged, in an unrighteous cause, in a dispute with any 
European country, and least of all with England. The 
crimes prepared on American soil, though political hatred 
may lie at the root of them, are clearly not political in their 
character. It may indeed be argued that the assassination 
of an individual in whom a political system is incorporated 
differs in kind from an ordinary murder ; though for our- 
selves we fail to see why the murderer of a Russian Emperor, 
an American President, or an Irish Secretary should not be 
dealt with precisely as any other assassin. Nevertheless, 
a sophistical plea may be brought forward in favour of such 
a distinction. But the plea is simply ridiculous when put 
forward, as it recently has been by a New York news- 
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paper, on behalf of the authors of the recent outrages. They 
are, to the best of their ability, carrying on from American 
soil organized war, not against the English Government 
or its officers, but against the English people. It is 
a war, too, in which no feature of treachery, cowardice, or 
atrocity is wanting. Its avowed object is simply to 
terrorize, if it can, the English public; and it is just as 
much, and just as little, “ political” in its character as the 
burning of defenceless cities or the massacre of women and 
children would be in a state of declared warfare between 
civilized States. 

We should do the people of the United States injustice 
by supposing that they have not the intelligence themselves 
to make these obvious reflections. Nor, if our own 
Government presents its case with propriety, is there any 
reason to think that its representations will be met in an 
unfriendly spirit. It must be remembered also that, 
although race, religion, and history have much to do 
with the present estrangement of England from Ireland, 
not a little of it is due to the communistic or anarchical 
craze which is now more or less epidemic in all the civilized 
countries of the world. Thus in Ireland the feeling of 
Celts against Saxons, of Catholics against Protestants, and 
of those once ruled against those who were once their rulers 
is reinforced by the antipathy, old as human nature, but of 
late stirred and trained into fresh activity, of those who 
have no property against those who have. Of all the 
blunders which can be laid to the charge of the Govern- 
ment, whether in home or in foreign affairs, the greatest is 
this—that it has set an example, under humanitarian pleas, 
of interference with the hitherto admitted rights of pro- 

rty, and has thus for the first time raised communism 
into a serious power in English politics. The Irish legisla- 
tion of the present Government has prepared the way, 
among considerable classes in this country, for the acceptance 
of theories such as those which Mr. Grorce has made 
current. It is not sufficiently recognized that, together 
with causes special to Ireland, one source of Irish dis- 
content is the same which stirs to similar acts of brutal 
violence the artisan of Paris or Vienna and the peasant of 
Croatia or the Romagna. It is not as the enemies of any 
one Government in particular, but of all government 
whatsoever, that the American people will come to recognize 
and to treat’ not a few of their Irish fellow-citizens. 


THE SALE OF POISONS. 


UBLIC attention has been attracted so much of late to 
Ministerial messes, to African massacres, and Fenian 
explosions, that there seems to have been very little to 
for a crime probably unequalled in England since 

« the days of Parmer at Rugeley. A series of the most 
atrocious murders has been detected at Liverpool, where, 
for a paltry gain, two women have poisoned their nearest and 
dearest relatives. They were found out after a long career 
of probable but unascertained crime. One of them, it is 
reported, confessed as much. There must, we feel sure, be 
numberless undetected cases as long as the sale of poisons 
is permitted as at present. The Liverpool poisoners might 
have gone on with their operations for years to come if 
it had not been that long impunity produced carelessness, 
and carelessness clumsiness. So far as the law would have 
interfered they need never have experienced any difficulty 
in obtaining their supply of drugs. That they have been 
found ett, convicted, +2 f executed is a small matter. They 
hanged but once, and the investigation and trial 


~~“went.into but one case. But the whole affair reminds one 


ofthe danger incurred by the public owing to the present 

laws regulating the sale of poisons. The question of insur- 

ance is a serious one, but we need not enter upon it here, 

The question of the sale of poisons is a much more serious 

one, and just now the law is practically in abeyance as 
it. 

We are therefore glad to hear that Government has 
taken up the subject. A Bill is before them, and will 
shortly be brought into the House of Commons, The Act 
of 1868 isa dead letter, yet it is the only protection we 
have at present. The older and more respectable chemists, 
with their full pharmaceutical licences, are being superseded 
by stores, and all kinds of unauthorized dealers. 
The old-fashioned chemist could and did know or guess 
what was in these compounds; he could and did exercise 
his judgmentin selling them, so that no harm done by them 
could be brought home to him. But the association which 


manages a Co-operative Store, or the uneducated dealer in 
drugs, or the grocer’s assistant who can now sell them, are 
altogether in the dark, and may provide a sick man with 
the very drug required to “complete the case.” There is 
much, in fact, to be said against the entire system of 
stamping the so-called patent medicines. The Royal arms 
on the cover give them a kind of Government sanction, 
which undoubtedly imposes on the uninformed. That the 
same paternal and benevolent body which insists on vacci- 
nation, pure milk, and sanitary arrangements in general, 
gives its official stamp to many dangerous narcotics and 
to virulent poisons supposed to counteract gout, cancer, 
and other diseases is enough with many people to re- 
commend them as innocuous. Professor ATTFIELD wisely 
suggests, and not an hour should be lost in adopting the 
suggestion, that the stamp should be abolished, and that 
the loss of revenue thus occasioned should be made up 
in a greatly increased charge for licences to sell patent 
medicines. As a fact, there is no real patent. If the 
inventor of a nostrum was obliged to register the drugs 
he uses and the process, as in ordinary patents, the case 
would be very different. Some old medicines were thus 
entered on the Patent-books years ago. But the modern 
quack medicine is a secret. We cannot expect every one 
who sells a bottle with a Government stamp on it to go to 
the expense of having the stuff analysed. Patent medicines 
may remain as they are—proprietary ; but they should not 
have the sanction implied—in the minds of the general 
public, at least—in bearing a Government label. A patent 
medicine containing poison should be labelled poison, and it 
should be labelled, not by the retailer, but by the original 
maker, so that in case of harm ensuing from the use of it 
the retailer may have his remedy against the maker. There 
is no inherent difficulty in such an enactment. The retailer 
of watered milk, if he is fined, can recover against the 
producer under the Sanitary Acts; and it would be easy 
to make a similar arrangement in the case of dangerous 
medicines. 

There is another point to which attention should be 
directed. At present the wholesale houses have no re- 
striction placed on the sale of any poison which they can 
sell to the retailer or to a medical man. The case of 
Dr. Lamson will be remembered. He applied to a chemist 
for aconitine. It was refused ; and he then went to a whole- 
sale house in the City and obtained what was sufficient for 
his purpose. True it was only one grain; but that would 
be enough to poison half a dozen adults. This was, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, a wholesale transaction, and as such 
was very severely commented upon by the learned judge 
who tried the case at the Old Bailey. The greatest difli- 
culty, however, will be found in dealing with what are 
sometimes described as statutory poisons. These are a very 
frequent cause of accidents. A metal-worker sends out for 
a few pence worth of vitriol. It is probably brought him 
inacup. It is set on the table among the children. The 
utmost danger is incurred. The action of vitriol is so pro- 
nounced that even a child is not likely to swallow much ; 
but a poisonous dose of carbolic acid may be taken without 
any immediate inconvenience, and the number of fatal 
accidents from this cause alone is sadly on the increase. 
When a chemist sells it, he labels it ; but the drysalter has 
it among his oils and varnishes, and sells it without a 
word of warning to the buyer as to its dangerous qualities. 
In cases like these, since we cannot prohibit the sale 
of drugs necessary in the arts, we should insist on their 
being at least labelled “ Poisonous” as a warning. It is 
not possible for the law to prevent lawless people from 
committing crime, but it is very possible to mitigate the 
chances of accident. If a man must have arsenic to commit 
suicide or murder, he will get if, like Mrs. Fuanacan, from 
fly-papers, or perhaps from wall-papers. We can only deter 
him by the example shown at Liverpool on Monday. But 
the state of the law is to blame when a child swallows a 
mouthful of vitriol, or when sugar of lead is put into a 
pudding. We may go further, and refer to the enormous 
infant mortality caused by the administration of various 
kinds of soothing syrups. One well-known medicine of 
this kind is credited with a round dozen of deaths annually. 
Scarcely less shocking is the mortality from over-doses of 
narcotic poisons among adults, and it is reported to be 
largely on the increase. These are things which should not 
be allowed to happen, yet they do happen constantly and 
are reported daily in the papers, It is much to be hoped 
that the Bill when it comes before the House may. be 
found to contain full provisions on these points, as well as 
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on the licensing question and the other incidental matters 
of minor importance. The State is directly to blame when 
a accident occurs, and it is indirectly to blame 
—_ the poisoner finds the drug he wants ready to his 


THE CONGO TREATY. 


HE signing of the treaty with Portugal published a 
few days ago is not the least remarkable fact per- 
formed by the present Ministry in the course of its wonder- 
ful diplomatic career. When the state of things on the 
Lower Congo was brought before the House of Commons by 
Mr. Jacos Bricut, the Ministry promised—that is to say, 
Mr. GiapsTonE promised—that Parliament should be con- 
sulted before any definite settlement was made. It would 
appear, however, that the Priwe Minister was only speak- 
ing for himself on this as on various subsequent occasions. 
The promise is to be kept to the ear but not to the hope of 
Mr. Jacos Bricut. Parliament is to be so far consulted 
that the treaty will be laid before it, but for acceptance, not 
for approval. The document has been already signed, and 
is therefore binding on the country; and the House of 
Commons will have to choose between accepting it or passing 
what will practically be a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry. The maneuvre is smart—so smart that the 
Cabinet may discover to their surprise that even their 
obedient majority can grow restive at being put between 
the Devil and the deep sea for the seventh or eighth time. 
Looked at in itself, the treaty is good enough. The limits 
of Portuguese sovereignty are confined within bounds which 
may be described as modest when compared to Portuguese 
claims. The rights of British traders are secured as well as 
pen and ink can do it. They are to have the same rights 
and to pay the same dues as the subjects of Portugal. Pro- 
testant missionaries are to be at liberty to try to convert 
the natives, uncontrolled by Roman Catholic authority. 
Burial-grounds are to be set apart for the decent burial of 
such as do not die in the fold of the Church. All these 
and other personal rights are amply provided for—in 
words. Some guarantee is given that the native chiefs will 
be defended from arbitrary eviction. By a clause which 
limits the cherished sovereign rights of Portugal in a re- 
markable way, an English officer is to accompany every ex- 
pedition undertaken by the Portuguese against the blacks, 
apparently as a — of superintendent charged with the 
duty of seeing that the treaty is duly carried out. Inter- 
national courtesy requires that the control should be 
mutual, and accordingly it is stipulated that a Portuguese 
officer shall accompany any English gunboat which has to 
make an expedition in the waters of the Congo. Finally, 
the slave trade is to be rigidly forbidden. 


If nobody but the two high contracting parties were con- 
cerned in the matter, and both were equally to be trusted, 
the treaty might be acceptable enough. Since we do not 
intend to establish a protectorate on the Lower Congo our- 
selves, it is just as well that some settled authority should 
be set up as a defence against the intrusion of adventurers. 
A better keeper of the peace than Portugal could easily be 
imagined ; but it is there, and if it is not very wise or 
high-minded, it has the quality—most useful from our 
point of view—of being weak. The Portuguese will talk 
most magnificently about their sovereign rights and national 
dignity; but in the long run they can be made to do as 
they are told. As a matter of fact, however, the high con- 
tracting parties are far from having the field to themselves. 
The Ministry may be excused for ee speaking in 
the matter, but everybody knows very well that Portugal 
is being used in this case as a scarecrow to frighten away 


the French. We had always refused to recognize the rights | 


of our little ally until M. pz Brazza appeared on the 
Congo, and began founding colonies with small tricolor flags 
and fraudulent ground leases. Now our official eyes have 
been miraculously opened to the justice of the Portuguese 
claims. That may be a very convenient course for us to 
take, but it remains to be seen whether the French Govern- 
ment will agree to it. From the point of view of Paris it 
looks very much as if we had generously given what 
we never possessed. The logical French mind will doubt- 
less put the matter somewhat as follows. Either the 
Lower Congo belongs to England or it does not. If it 
does, why is Portugal called in? If it does not, then this 
‘treaty binds only the English and the Portuguese. It does 


will offer any practical opposition ; but it has an undoubted 
right to refuse to join in the arrangement. Like ourselves, 
till the other day, the French have always refused to 
acknowledge the rights of Portugal; and if they continue 
to do so, which is at least possible, the Congo will not be 
much nearer settlement than before. Of course, in the 
last resort we can always support our policy by offering any 
opponent the alternative of war. As, however, it was in 
our power from the first to have our own way on the Congo, 
it is not very obvious that we have gained anything by 
hampering ourselves with the alliance of Portugal. It is, 
no doubt, well that a stop should be put to enterprises like 
those of M. pe Brazza, and that there should be some 
authority entitled to maintain order on a trade route of 
growing importance. It is our interest, and therefore our 
duty, to provide for both ; but only a Ministry which has a 
species of passion for the use of dummies would think that 
anything is to be gained by setting up such a feeble keeper 
of the peace as Portugal. The treaty, perhaps, strengthens 
the locus standi of England on the Congo; but it only does 
this at the price of engaging England in heavy and partly 
vicarious responsibilities. Now vicarious responsibilities 
are among the most fruitful sources of trouble. 

The displeasure of France, though it has been pretty 
loudly expressed, will probably evaporate in words, at least 
for the present. When the House of Commons comes to 
discuss the Ministerial arrangement, it will have plenty to 
do in inquiring how far we can rely on the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the Portuguese. Our experience of the validity of 
treaties contracted with Spain and Portugal is not calculated 
to inspire members who feel inclined to look behind the 
polite phrases of diplomacy with much confidence. It is 
not to be recommended that we should treat a Power with 
which we are negotiating with discourtesy; but a well- 
grounded want of confidence is an excellent reason for 
not making any treaty at all. It would most assuredly 
be justified in the case of Portugal. We have only to re- 
member how the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade 
were carried out by the Peninsular Powers,and we have very 
recently had some striking examples of Portuguese good 
faith. If the Portuguese interpret the treaty to our 
disadvantage, if in spite of their promises their priests in- 
terfere with the missionaries, if their Custom-house officials 
refuse to hold the balance even between English traders and 
their own countrymen, and that is their habitual practice 
at home in the face of the most solemn guarantees, the 
English Government will have to deal with a host of 
disagreeable international questions. It is a common. 
place that the Portuguese consider their colonies as pre 
serves to be rigidly guarded for themselves, and it is a 
dream to suppose that their rooted convictions will be up- 
set by this brand-new treaty. They will, if they are to be 
judged by their past conduct, consider their concession as 
the price promised for the recognition of their ancient 
rights, and only to be paid under pressure. Even, how- 
ever, if Portugal must be trusted to behave with loyalty, 
there is a part of the Bill which the House of Commons 
ought to condemn severely. It is provided that English 
traders shall be on the same footing as the subjects of 
Portugal. The provision looks equitable, but those who 
know how petty and vexatious the Custom-house and trade 
regulations of Spain and Portugal are will understand at 
once that this apparent security for the freedom of com- 
merce will really impose severe restrictions on our merchants 
in the Congo valley. It is to be hoped that these and other 
considerations will be well threshed out in the House of 
Commons before it approves the action of the Government 
in setting up a Khedive on the Congo to match the burden- 
wt dummy which we are continually trying to prop up on 
the Nile. 


THE PARKS RAILWAY. 


ie does not need much knowledge of London geography 
to detect the fallacies in the case set up for the “ Par 

“ Railway and Parliament Street Improvement Bill.” The 
first glance at a map showing the course the proposed line is 
to take reveals at least two. In the first place Parliament 
is adjured to pass the Bill in order to benefit the working 
classes. They are forced, it is said, by the difficulty of find- 
ing house room to live further and further from their work, 
and the only way in which they can be enabled to do this 


not follow—i it is highly improbable—that France 


is by giving them a to take them to and fro. It is 
edifying to note how much more this argument weighs with 
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a railway when it is still in the hands of promoters than 
after it has become a workingconcern. Railway Companies 
for the most part keep their anxiety to provide work- 
men’s trains under very strict control ; indeed it is chiefly 
by the bribe of a remission of the Railway-duty that they 
have been induced to do what they have done in this 
direction. But a Company which has still to face a 
Select Committee sets no bounds to its enthusiasm for 
artisan humanity. The directors’ one ambition is to carry 
the working-man; the tickets they dream of have 
“Parly” marked on their foreheads; their modest profits 
are to be drawn from third-class trains plying in the early 
morning and the late afternoon. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany is no exception to the rule. In the present inchoate 
stage of the railway across the Parks the directors are only 
sustained in their labours by the thought of the good they 
are going to do. Apparently, however, they have a very 
low opinion of the intelligence of Parliament. They have 
no fear that a Select Committee will know enough of the 
subject to ask how the new railway proposes to do good in 
this particular way. Before any railway can give a man 
much help in getting from his home to his work, his work 
must be at one end of the line and his home at the other. 
Before the Parks Railway can give this help a man’s work 
must be in Westminster and his home in Paddington. 
Unfortunately for the Company’s argument, neither district 
answers to the description we are asked to accept of it. 
Westminster is too settled to provide employment on a very 
large scale. Paddington, though it abuts on districts in 
which an increasing number of working-men live, is 
not itself such a district. New railways may very likely be 
wanted to bring workmen nearer to their work; but a rail- 
way across the Parks is not one of them. North, west, 
and south of the Inner Circle Railway there are vast tracts 
of houses, nearly every inhabitant of which lives by the 
labour of his hands, Railways which connected these dis- 
tricts with the Inner Circle would be of positive value, 
because, if there is work to be done at Westminster, it 
would bring the men to do it from the places where they 
really live. On this head, therefore, the promoters of the 
Parks Railway Bill are clearly mistaken. Their philan- 
thropy, admirable as it may be in itself, is philanthropy on 
a wrong scent. Parliament will be doing them a kindness if 
it prevents them from trying to benefit a specific variety of 
their fellow-creatures in a region where that specific variety 
is not to be found in anything like remunerative numbers. 


The second plea put forward for this railway is the relief 
of London traffic. Ina sense, of course, every new means 
of locomotion takes off the strain in some degree from the 
means. which already exist. But, as between one scheme 
and another, the Parks Railway is curiously ill adapted to 
do anything of the kind, A break of station in a city is 
like a break of gauge in a railway system. It is a con- 
tinual block. The Metropolitan Railway Company propose 
to create a break of station of a very remarkable and un- 
ex kind. Their Westminster terminus will be within 
a few yards of the Westminster Bridge station of the Dis- 
trict Railway, but it will not be under the same roof. 
Passengers arriving at the Parliament Street station and 
wishing to go further east will have to come to the surface 
and cross Parliament Street in order to find the District 
train. There is something strangely perverse in this re- 
fusal to unite two lines so intimately connected as the 
Metropolitan and the District are at so many points at the 
point of all others where a junction would be convenient. Of 
the crowds which the Company expect to carry between Pad- 
dington and Westminster, a considerable percentage will 
have come from or be going to the District stations nearer 
the City. Why should every one of these passengers be 
compelled to add to the crowds already to be found in Par- 
liament Street? Whether the object is to spite the District 
Company or simply to save expense, no Bill which contains 
such a provision should be allowed to pass. The first in- 
terest of railway travellers is that the number of through 
journeys which it is possible for them to make should be 
increased. The next is that, where this is impossible, the 
trouble of changing carriages should be minimized. Parlia- 
ment is now asked to sanction a scheme which goes against 
the interest of travellers in both respects. The crowded 
state of the District line would of itself prevent through 
journeys; but there can be no need that the passenger who 
wants to go from Albert Gate to the Temple should have 
in the course of his journey to employa policeman to con- 
voy him across Parliament Street. If ever the Bill goes 
before a Committee, it is to be hoped that those who sit in 


judgment on it will bear in mind the remark of the 
Board of Trade :—“ The railway proposed by this Bill will 
“ not join any other railway, but will form a terminal station 
“at Westminster. This would be in some measure in con- 
“ travention of the spirit of the recommendation ef the 
“ Lords’ Committee of 1863, and of the Joint Committee of 
“ 1864, and would not give to the public those facilities for 
“ transit which would be afforded if a proper continuous 
“communication with the present underground system 
“ were provided for.” ee. 
Of course the interference with the Parks which this 
Bill sanctions is represented as a thing never under any 
circumstances to be repeated. But there are at least two 
other lines which are quite certain to be made under Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, if once the principle of 
letting the navvy into them is conceded. There is to 
be a station at the Marble Arch and a station at Albert 
Gate. Now from the Marble Arch to Notting Hill, and 
from Albert Gate to Kensington, the traffic is very 
large ; and if the Metropolitan Company are so anxious 
to carry passengers from Westminster, where they can 
only feed the District system, why should they not carry 
them from the Marble Arch to Notting Hill Gate, and 
from Knightsbridge to Kensington High Street, where they 
will feed their own system? Every argument that holds 
good for a railway across Hyde Park holds good for a rail- 
way by the side of Hyde Park; and the same economy 
which suggests carrying the one line across the Park 
instead of along Park Lane will suggest carrying the 
other two inside the Park railiggs instead of along the 
Bayswater and Knightsbridge Roads. We are likely, 
therefore, to have ample opportunities of finding out how 
far trees and turf really like that process of “ cutting 
“and covering” to which it is proposed they should 
be submitted. Now what is the consideration which the 
public are to receive for running this risk? It is simply 
this, that the necessary approaches to the Houses of Par- 
liament are to be made in part at the cost of the Metro- 
politan Railway instead of at the cost of London or of the 
nation. London, that is to say, is too poor, England is too 
poor, to bear the expense of widening Parliament Street 
and making certain improvements in the Government 
offices ; and, in order to raise the money, part of the soil of 
the Parks is to be sold. Was there ever a more discreditable 
confession for a great city and a great nation to make? 
If neither the Metropolitan rates nor the Consolidated 
Fund can endure the additional burden, let us have 
a “Park Saturday,” with the officials of the Woods 
and Forests sitting at the street corners and rattling their 
money-boxes. It might, indeed, be thought a disgraceful 
exhibition of national poverty, but it would be preferable to 
selling the right to cut and carve the national estate. There 
is some chance that the Bill may break down on a technical 
point. It is not clear that all the necessary consents have 
been obtained, or that some of those which have been 
obtained are not in excess of the powers vested in them. 
But, welcome as a technical defeat would be, a defeat on the 
merits would be still better; and we think that we have 
shown sufficient reason why the Bill deserves this latter fate. 


ICE-YACHTING IN AMERICA. 


king of American winter sports. To those 
who have never seen ice-boats the records of their achieve- 
ments in the way of speed read like the wildest dreams of Jules 
Verne, and a description of the sport of sailing on one sounds like 
the ravings of a lunatic. By him who has mounted the windward 
runner of one of these skeleton craft and felt her suddenly rush 
forward over the ice, while the swirling blast heeled her over until 
he was lifted high into the air and felt as if he could by loosening 
his hold of the shrouds swing far off into the measureless uir, the 
sensations are never to be forgotten, Now the boat, fanned bya 
moderate breeze forward of her beam, glides peacefully and smooth 
along the dark surface of the ice. Now she is put about, and with 
a strong wind on her quarter, she dashes madly forward. The 
black ice, with the bubbles of the water underneath clearly 
visible, and the cracks here and there, becomes a dark, gleaming 
mass, silvered over with lines of flying white. The iron runners 
whisper a humming song as they skim over the ice. Now she 
strikes a windrow and the scales of white ice go flying in e 
direction. Now the wind is on the beam, and the boat “rears 
until her windward runner is at an angle of 45°; and again she 
rights herself, and the man who stands upon the runner-plank, 
clinging to the weatber-stays, feels as if he had left half of him- 
self up in the air from which he has just descended with such 
an indescribable motion, Now the sky darkens; clouds sweep 
up from the horizon; the wind comes tearing down the grey 
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mountain-sides, bearing in its bosom that mad whirl of blinding 
white called a snow squall. The sharp blast strikes you in the 
face, and stings ; the driving, pitiless snow beats into your eyes; 
the wind howls and whistles through the wire rigging, striking 
it into music that has all the wild dissonance of the A®olian 
harp. The stricken craft starts and shivers through all her timbers, 
and bounds forward into the midst of all the strife and writhing 
of snow and wind, and you are swept onward at top speed through 
the fathomless gloom. The wind roars out of the mainsail, blow- 
ing twenty-five miles anhour. Yonder comes the Albany express 
train, thundering along the river-side fifty miles an hour. The 
engineer may throw . his throttle-valve, and send his engine 
to its greatest speed. He can manage seventy miles an hour, and 
the train rocks and reels and roars over the steel rails. But you 
are gliding in an enchanted land. As steadily and as easily and 
as silently as yonder bird you skim along, and even the mighty 
steam-engine falls behind ; for are you not on an ice-boat? And 
seventy miles an hour becomes a gentle pace beside your wondrous 
ights at the rate of eighty and even nine 
fore going further into an account of this marvellous sport, 

it is natural to inquire what is an ice-boat? Makeshifts have 
been attempted both in America and elsewhere (we believe) by 
help of cutter-yachts of small size shod along the keel with steel 
runners. These, however, are clumsy and inartistic devices. The 
‘true ice-boat is a thing by itself. lishmen have looked with 
astonishment and distrust upon the American trotting-wagyon, 
with its light body and web-like running gear. What should 
we say to a yacht whose tutal weight was 850 pounds? It 
seems incredible, yet such is the weight of an ice-yacht measuring 
fifty feet over all. She consists of only a few slender, but 
strong timbers, sitting close to the ice and looking for all the 
world like a huge water spider, with a sail on her back. The 
chief timbers of an ice-yacht are arranged in the form of a letter 
T. The dicular line of the letter represents the centre 
timber, which runs from the foot of the mast to the stern of the 
boat. . The horizontal line of the letter represents the runner-plauk, 
on each end of which is an iron runner very much like a larze 
skate. Indeed, it is usually called a runner-skate. On the top 
of the runner-plank is the mast-bench, in which the mast is 
stepped. From the stern end of the centre timber side rails run 
diagonally to points about halfway between the mast and the 
ends of the runner-plank, One or two braces cross the centre 
timber from one side rail to the other. Mortised into the forward 
end of the centre timber is the heel of the bowsprit. In order to 

t an idea of the proportions of an ice-yacht we here give the 

imensions of a good-sized boat that sails on the Hudson:— 
Length of centre timber, 26 feet 9 inches; length of runner-plank, 
19 feet 34 inches; length over all, 50 feet 10 inches; sail area, 
5384 square feet; requisite thickness of ice for sailing, 4 inches; 
cost of building, $450 (about 9o0/.). 

We have purposely omitted three of the main parts of the hull 

These are tho runners and the rudder, The 
runners are fastened between chocks of white oak by an 
iron bolt, which acts as a pivot, allowing the runner-skates 
free play up and down like a rocker. This is, of course, very 
necessary in passing over uneven spots in the ice. A rubber spring 
is frequently inserted over the skate to ease the jolting. The 
runner-skate is made of white oak and is shod with iron. The 
whole contrivance looks much like the profile of a foot witha 
skate on it. The curve in front is high to admit of easy passage 
over rough spots. The iron is bevelled, and must be quite sharp. 
All first-class yachts have two sets of runners, one very sharp for 
smooth ice and strong winds, the other somewhat duller for rough 
or soft ice and light winds. The boat is steered by a rudder-skate. 
This is a runner, like the others, set on the end of a rudder-post 
and turned by a tiller, as in a water-boat. This skate must be very 
sharp, in order to take a good hold on the ice. The boat has a 
small it—or box, as it is called—for the accommodation of 
the helmsman, This completes the hull, which, it will be seen at 
once, is a mere skeleton. The timbers are usually of white pine, 
ash, or spruce, and may be oiled, decorated, or mounted with nickel 
plate and brass trimmings, according to the owner's taste and 
means. The rig is usually that of a sloop-jib and mainsail, though 
the cat-rig, consisting of mainsail alone, is not uncommon. The 
lateen rig has been tried with success, but the sloop rig maintains 
its position as the favourite. The standing rigging is generally 
constructed of the best wire rope, and the running rigging is made 
as simple as possible. The ap e of one of these boats is much 
like that of a catamaran. The skeleton-like construction of the 
hull, the smaliness of the deck-room, the low position of the 
bowsprit, and its utter want of “steve” (or lift), all combine to 
give the boat this appearance. The jib is very wide and runs far 
out in front, the hoist of the gaff at the peak is knowing, and the 
boom projects aft in a signilicant manner. The whole cut and 
build of the boat makes her look like just what she is—a 
tacing-machine pure and simple. The expert yachtsman, who 
had never seen an ice-boat before, would, at the first glance, 
decide that one of these vessels had light heels. 

From what has been said of an ice-boat's speed it may be 
inferred that accidents are numerous. Such, however, is not the 
case. At the present time so great is the skill of ice-yachtsmen 
that a mishap of any kind worse than a frost-bite is rare. The 
sailing of an ice-yacht is totally different from that of an ordi- 
The best sailor who ever manned a wheel 
would find himself at a loss on an ice-boat until he had 


her mainsail trimmed flat aft. If the wind is on the beam 
and is so strong as to make her slide sideways or “ rear up” too 
much, the boom is sometimes let off a foot or two. The steering 
of an ice-boat is a novelty to an old sailor. She minds her helm 
so easily, and the helm itself is so easily turned, that at first one 
is filled with wonder; yet when one remembers that there is no 
rudder ploughing through heavy, opposing masses of water, but 
only a hard, sharp piece of iron gliding over a surface of perfect 
smoothness, it does not seem so strange after all. The helmsman 
then needs a cool head. Too sudden a twist of the tiller, when 
flying over the ice, will spin an ice-boat round almost on her own 
centre, and will probably result in hurling the crew off into space. 
Steering among obstacles, such as hummocks or cracks, requires 
the greatest care. First the boat is headed so as to spill (or lose) 
the wind, and then she is run across the crack at right angles, 
so that both runners will go over it at once. The aa of an ice- 
boat makes it nece in cases of emergency to have a way of 
stopping her quickly. Of course she can be stopped, and generally 
is, by running her into the wind’s eye. She can be stopped 
suddenly by lutfing into the wind and then turning the rudder-skate 
straight across the stern, when it scrapes the ice and acts as 
a brake. An ice-boat, going at an ordinary rate of speed, can thus 
be stopped in twice her own length. This method is a great strain 
on the boat, and is employed only in cases of great need. An ice- 
yacht is anchored offshore by heading her into the wind, loosening 
the jib-sheets, and turning the rudder crosswise. To start an ice- 
yacht from this position, the jib sheet is hauled in, the stern is 
swung round, and she is pushed ahead until the sails fill, The 
helmsman is the only person who occupies the box or cockpit. 
The crew stand on the windward runner, and balance themselves 
by holding the shrouds. This keeps the windward side down, and 
relieves the lee runner of some of the strain. Of course when the 
wind is high she needs more weight in the box to keep the rudder 
well down on the ice and prevent her from sliding to leeward. Ice- 
boats sometimes capsize, but the motion is very easy, and the crew 
are dropped off on the ice very quietly. An ice-boat often runs a 
considerable distance on her lee runner and rudder. She is blown 
into this position by very heavy wind, and when she elevates her 
bow in this way, she is said to “rear up.” A clever sailor can 
keep her poised so for some time. Of course she must be eased, or 
she will goover. There are two ways of easing her. If beating 
to windward, she may be righted by luffing, as an ordinary water- 
boat would be. If running with the wind, she may be eased by 
paying off the sheet. Then the windward runner sweeps down, 
and the man who stands on it, as it drops out of the air while it 
is tearing forward at an enormous speed, learns that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than were dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy. The boat will occasionally run upon thin ice and break in, 
but this is not a serious matter. The lee runner cuts through the 
ice, and stops her headway, and she then upsets before her stern is 
off the sound ice. The season for this sport, unhappily for those 
who love it, is usually very short. Sixteen good days in the course 
of the winter form an ordinary season. The past winter was excep- 
tionally good, and the ice-boats held high carnival on the Hudson 
and Shrewsbury rivers all the winter. The yachtsman’s costume is 
by no means picturesque, but it is serviceable. He wears a leather 
coat or several cardigan jackets under a heavy pea-jacket or seal- 
skin; his trousers are tied round the ankles or else tucked into 
the legs of woollen hose; he wears linen drawers over woollen 
ones ; and he has a good pair of “arctics” on his feet and a fur cap 
pulled down over hisears. When snow is flying he has fine wire- 
goggles over his eyes, and a wire covering for his mouth. In 
spite of all this, the ice-yachtsman sometimes suffers from frost- 
bites. He always wonders how he got them; for, in the en- 
thusiasm and wild excitement of sailing, he never felt cold for a 
single moment. 
There is one other point in the sailing of an ice-boat; but we 
must consider it in connexion with her speed. This speed is 
simply marvellous; and, to those who have never seen an 
ice-boat dart away and shrink to a speck on the horizon in a 
few minutes, it is wholly incredible. Yet the facts exist. On 
February 12, 1879, the Lucille, owned by Captain Winslow, 
sailed from Poughkeepsie to New Hamburg, a distance of nine 
miles, in seven minutes and ten seconds. The Snow Flake, 44 
feet 10 inches long, has made the distance in seven minutes. 
In 1882 the JZaze did the same thing, and at one point in her 
flight made two miles in one minute. In 1879 the Comet, 
Phantom, Zephyr, and Magic sailed in company ten miles in ten 
minutes, and most of the time so great was the wind that the 
windward runners of the boats were elevated at an angle of 
45°. A gentleman residing at Poughkeepsie wished to speak to 
his brother who had started in a train for New York. He sprang 
into his ice-boat, soon passed the train, and was on the platform 
of the station at Newburg when the train dashed up. The very 
names of the boats sugyest swiftness, There are the Haze, 
Arctic, Hail, Restless, Snow Bird, Afolus, Phantom, Avalanche, 
oar Frost, Zig-Zag, Whiz, and Icicle among the fiyers on the 
udson, 
Now how are we to account for this speed? Several facts 
must be noticed. In the first place, we must take into ac- 
count the very small friction of the vessel on the ice. More- 
over, such heat as is generated by this friction is at once absorbed 
by the ice. Again, the ice-boat never makes leeway except in 
very high winds. If put directly before the wind, she will, of 
course, sail no faster than the wind blows. If it is a breeze of 
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phenomenon of running out of the wind when sailing free some- 
times occurs when the wind is gusty. A sudden blast drives the 
boat ahead, and then there is a lull, when, for a moment, the 
boat runs faster than the wind, and consequently her sails flap 
idly for want of the breeze, which has been left behind. The ice- 
boat's better course is with the wind on the beam, because thus 
she constantly has the full force of the breeze exerted on her 
sails and increasing her speed. Moreover, the ice-boat always 
tacks in going to leeward as well as to windward. The greatest 
possible speed can be got out of her when she is sailing with 
the wind on her quarter. On this course she has a constant 
forward push on her sails, and, as she goes diagonally along 
the track of the wind, she is less retarded by the resistance 
of the air than on any other course. Hence an ice-boat in 
sailing ten miles to the southward with a northerly wind will 
take a zig-zag course, running alternately to the south-east and 
south-west, and will reach her destination very much more 
quickly than by sailing a direct course. This is probably the only 
case in which a straight line is not the shortest distance between 
two points. The greatest speed of ice-boats is not recorded, 
because it always occurs when no one is expecting it. The boat 

seldom sails in a straight line for even a mile. In running 
the nine miles from Poughkeepsie to New Hamburg an ice-boat, on 
her tortuous course, sails far more than the actual distance between 
the two places. When working to windward, which is her worst 
course, she will make from ten to fifteen miles an hour. When 
beating to leeward, as it is called, or sailing with the wind abeam, 
she goes at times at the rate of from eighty to one hundred miles 
an hour, And the man who has never been in an ice-boat before 
finds that his sensations are of a nature beyond the power of 
words to describe. 


RADICAL SINCERITY. 


CL is stated that the Sheffield Radical Club, “ deploring the 
factious opposition of the Conservatives, receives with 
enthusiasm the announcement that the Hon. Bernard Coleridge 
[who is the second Liberal candidate for rejection after the Dis- 
solution in that town] is a sincere Radical.” For the present we 
have little to do directly with the Hon, Bernard Coleridge. From 
some remarks of Mr. Coleridge, which were reported a short time 
ago, we think we can, as an ingenious Frenchman once remarked, 
mise him sensations some of these days when he becomes a 
ittle more prominent as a politician. At present he is only a 
litical embryo, But the phrase “ sincere ical” is worth a 
ew comments. Is there such a thing as a sincere Radical ? 
Perhaps; but after last Monday night there was some excuse 
for thinking that, except Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Labouchere, 
and somebody else (was it not Mr. Passmore Edwards?) he is 
not to be looked for in the House of Commons. On that 
day Sir Wilfrid, as everybody who reads his newspaper knows, 
made a passionate requisition of the blood of Teb at Mr. 
Gladstone’s hands. We do not agree with Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
generally ; but we, in common with every reasonable man who 
speaks what he thinks, admit that ad ] Sir Wilfrid's 
argument was unanswerable. That, however, is not the point. 
The point lies in the conclusion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speech. 
The Radicals, said the melancholy member for merry Carlisle, 
were “ Radicals only in name.” They had “changed their 
nature” ; they were the “ war-at-any-price party ”; “ the guilt and 
responsibility of all this work rested more heavily on them than 
on any one else.” Alas! it was no use. Of all the bold Radicals 
who sit below the gangway, nobody joined the dauntless three. 
And yet Sir Wilfrid might have made his complaint even 
more personal and more cogent. Where was Mr. Bright? Could 
Mr. Bright have had a nobler text than the battle of Teb? 
Will not the ghosts of Osman Digna’s rmen dance round him 
some day or night, and sing their Sabbath notes with feeble 
voice, asking him why they are to be less honoured than the 
former enemies of England, on whom he has dropped his tear, why 
they are to be left tearless, and whether the omission arises from the 
fact that they were not enemies of England at all? Lord Randolph 
Churchill says that Mr. Bright “looked in at the door and fled 
away ”; if so, it was wisely done, if not well. Even the gunners at 
Alexandria got a speech from Mr. Bright, and why not the Arabs ? 
Where, too, was the Reverend Mr. Richard, the joy and pride of 
the Peace and Liberation Societies, the chosen vessel who pours 
indignation alike on bishops and bombardiers? He was there— 
silent. Where was Mr. Bryce, who demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction in the Egyptian debate that we had absolutely no business 
in the Soudan at all, and that to have relieved Sinkat would be 
wicked? Absent or silent. Where was Mr. Waddy, who held the 
same ingenious on the same occasion? Silent or absent. 
Where was the egregious Mr. Thomasson, who explained to his 
constituents that to kill men in order to prevent their kill- 
ing other men was wicked, and to whom, therefore, the killing 
of men respecting whom there is no evidence to show that 
they were going to kill anybody must seem flagitious to an almost 
inconceivable degree. Perhaps Mr. Thomasson was explaining 
this to his constituents, and so could not come to support Sir 
Wilfrid. We do not say where was Mr. John Morley? For, 
with all Mr. Morley’s ability, no one has ever been able to make 
out what his exact view o tian aflairs is. Nor do we say 
where was Mr. Jesse Collings? For Mr. Chamberlain is under- 


stood to be by no means @ man of peace, and the valetaiile in | 


such cases always follow the master. But where were Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Broadhurst, who are supposed to military opera- 
tions entirely from the waste-of-flesh-and-blood point of view, and 
to sit in Parliament purposely to represent that view? Where 
was the Parliamentary grer of Mr. Chesson, the defenders of the 
universal nigger against everybody, and of everybod i 

land ? here were those who shrieked and howled over the 
Zulu War (which was engaged in flatly against the orders of the 
late Government) and raged over the Afghan War (which was at 
any rate not waged in a matter wherein the Government waging 
it had denied all interest and responsibility) ? Last year’s snows, 
last year's birds’-nests and chicks, the smoke of last night’s 
candle, the foam-balls on the river, all the pathetic images of the 
poets and romancical writers, are required here. Sir Wilfrid, even 
Sir Wilfrid only, is left to bear vocal testimony, and Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Passmore Edwards silently and sadly assent 
to him, but the others—where are they? The King of Hamat! 
and the King of Arpad and the King of the City of Sepharvaim 
did not fail more signally to respond to their names than did the 
ornaments of the Radical party on this occasion. 

This is undoubtedly a lamentable state of things. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who is good at terse and decisive expositions of the 
phenomena which present themselves to him, explains it by saying 
that “ the Radical party isa humbug.” This phrase, like that other 
and more famous one of Mr, Bumble’s, which perhaps suggested it, 
may grieve the nice political philosopher by its appearance of 
too striking and sweeping generalization. Indeed it can only be 
accepted with some important modifications. It is with pleasure 
that the man of true generosity can instance Mr. Chamberlain as 
an exception. Mr. Chamberlain is what is called in the vernacular 
“down on his luck” just now. He has in the most workmanlike 
manner, and off his own bat, lost for the Government an important 
seat by acrushing majority, and his Shipping Bill seems to have 
brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. t it therefore be cheer- 
fully admitted that Mr. Chamberlain (who surely is no mean part 
of the Radical party is not a humbug. His address in another 
world will not be the hypocrites’ quarter of the Inferno. Mr. 
Chamberlain renouncing allegiance to the Marquess of Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain denouncing the owners of that particular —— 
tion of property which he does not happen to possess largely, Mr. 
Chamberlain bringing actions against the Zimes and the Observer— 
all these were interesting sights, but none of those acts was the act 
ofa humbug. Still Mr. Chamberlain is not all the Radical party, 
and perhaps Lord Randolph was thinking rather of the unoflicial, 
independent, below-the-gangway sort of Radical than of the 
Radical glorified and Windsor-uniformed. With this limitation, 
it must be mournfully confessed that the events of Monday do 
somewhat bear out his proposition. It is almost impossible to 
exhaust the list of aspects under which this Egyptian affair must 
be horrible and hideous and heart-rending to the ical, if he is 
nota humbug. The 1 of it ought to make each particular hair 
of economists like Mr. Rylands and Mr. Dillwyn stand erect. The 
blood shed ought, as has been said, to make Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Richard see all things in crimson until they have liberated their 
souls by protest and a vote or two. Then there is the winking at 
the slave-trade to horrify the doctrinaire Radical, and the palter- 
ing es and infidel Mahdis to shock the pious and 
moral ical, and the shooting down of Soudanese who are con- 
fessedly rising against their oppreseors to send the Mazzinian 
Radical into fits, and the dreadful Cromwellian conduct of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd towards the Egyptian elected of the people to make 
the self-government Radical wring his hands. And yet here 
are the representatives of ali these crotchets—men of great moral 
stature, each of whom has flourished his ticular Radical 
crotchet like a weaver’s beam in the face of the world for years, 
sitting quietly by while Mr. Gladstone tramples all their crotchets 
at once under foot. Surely the member for Woodstock is excusable 
if he says in his haste that the Radical party is a humbug. 

This, it is true, would be a bad thing, and it would put Mr. 
Bernard Coleridge in a position scarcely less painful and 
anomalous than that of the unforgotten Partridge. For, if the 
Radical party is a ny members of that party must be 
humbugs; and therefore Mr. Bernard Coleridge’s signalement 
of a sincere Radical answers to nothing in nature, and Mr. Bernard 
Coleridge himself must be non-existent. This is a hideous and 
inhuman conclusion, and must be avoided if ible. It may 
perhaps be best avoided by supposing that each ical for him- 
self, and the Radical y generally, holds as a first principle, 
desertion of which would be apostasy, that the Radical party, or 
the party most favourable to Radicals, must be kept in office at all 
hazards; secondly, and as pious opinions merely, that war is 
wrong, that the slave-trade is wrong, that it is wicked to use 
violence to an aborigine, that the elected of the people are sacro- 
sanct and omnipotent, that prestige is an abomination, &c. These 
latter pious opinions he uses to get himself into Parliament and 
into public notice, just as he might use a carriage to get to the 
hustings. But, if the carriage showed signs of breaking down, he 
would not hesitate to get out of it and into another; and, if the 
doctrine is inconvenient at the moment, he does not hesitate to 
put it into his pocket. Perhaps this does not mend the matter 
much ; and the plain man, with his brutal plainness, will come 
round to Lord Randolph’s opinion after all. In that case Mr. 
Bernard Coieridge had better drop his sincerity and stick to his 
Radicalism. After all, it is the easier of the two to stick to; for, 
as no man knows exactly what Radicalism is, except a genera 
jealousy of a man's betters, it ‘s very diffgult to convict him of 
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being false to it, At any rate, we now know that, unless the in- 
significant minority represented by Sir Wilfrid and his companions 
is right, and the great silent majority, ranging from Mr. Bright to 
Mr. Jesse Collings, is wrong, there are several propositions, 
‘hitherto thought Radical axicms, which a man may be a good 
Radical.and yet deny. Even the dauntless three are not alto- 
_gether free from the charge of giving countenance to this; for, 
unless we deceive ourselves, they all gave Mr. Gladstone their vote 
the other day when consistency, if not sincerity, certainly seemed 
“to demand, to say the least, abstention. So hard is it for a 
-Radical to keep his way in these troublous times. Indeed, the 
-incident of Monday seems to show that the present Radical party 
is of one opinion with Lord Granville as to the inexpediency of 
““ the cross bench mind.” What is wanted is a good comfortable 
amind (or substitute therefor) which will let its owner vote 
straight on every occasion, and give him no trouble when he roars 
‘like a bull of Bashan at Lord Beaconsfield for killing Afghans, and. 
its in perfect silence while Mr. Gladstone kills Arabs. To the happy 
man who has such a mind (or such a substitute therefor) Radical 
-sincerity means a sincere desire to see and to keep Radicals in 
wer, and in this respect, with all due deference to Lord Randolph 
burchill, we are y to maintain that the Radical party is not 
a humbug. 


MACHIAVELLI. 


is not unnatural that the appearance of a complete English 

L translation of his works, following close on the completed 
English version of Villari’s Machiavelli and his Times, should lead 

a writer in the Fortnightly Review to propound his estimate of the 
great Florentine statesman and diplomatist. The subject has 
-more than once been handled in our own columns, but it is at 
once so many-sided and so suggestive that there is still room, 
without traversing old ground, tor reviewing some of the salient 

‘points of the long-standing controversy as to the true meaning 
-and character of ‘his teaching, especially in the much praised and 
zouch inculpated treatise by which he is chiefly known, Mr. 
Willert is unquestionably correct in pointing out that any judg- 

ment on his writings must be at best imperfect which ignores 
“the conditions under which he wrote, the circumstances which 

inspired him, and the age which he addressed.” At the same 
time, while these considerations may largely affect our ethical 
-verdict on the man himself, and toa certain extent modify our 
interpretation of the drift of his writings, it still remains true that 
che lays down certain broad and comprehensive principles of govern- 
ment, which have an independent value of their own Jor good or for 
evil, and must directly control, in one direction or the other, the 
policy of any ruler who accepts their guidance. It cannot cer- 
tainly be affirmed in a moral sense that Machiavelli was felix 
-opportunitate ortus. In the collapse or decomposition of the 
‘traditional Christian system, which for a thousand years had 
shaped the destinies of Europe—supposed on one theory of pro- 
phetic exegesis to represent the Apocalyptic millennium—the 
intellectual brilliancy ot the Renaissance period, which preceded the 
outbreak of the Reformation, cannot blind us to the darker side 
of the picture. The moral life of Europe, and notably of 
Ttaly, had sunk in the latter half of the fifteenth and the opening 
_years of the sixteenth century to adegradation which only tinds its 
-counterpart in the seething corruption of the later Roman Empire. 
And that degradation was so far more shocking at once to the 
intellect and the heart, inasmuch as the question of the old Roman 
satirist, Quis custodiet custodes? had never been more terribly 
illustrated. The most conspicuous potentate in Italy, who was 
moreover still looked up to with reverence as de jure the supreme 
sarbiter of the policy of Christian Europe, professed to speak in 
the name of a Divine power; he was the successor of Peter, and | 
‘the Vicar of Christ. Yet Mr. Willert does not go at all beyond 
the mark in saying—what is more fully exhibited in Mr. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy—that “the Papacy had descended to the 
lowest depths of infamy. The fiercely avaricious and cruel 
‘Paul II. had been succeeded by Sixtus 1V., who was steeped in 
bloodshed and diabolic lust; under Innocent VIII., more con- 
temptible and scarcely less guilty, the imperial city became once 
more the asylum of murderers and robbers, till finally in 
Alexander VI. the Christian nations saw a monster who excelled 
in depravity the most hated names of the Pagan Empire seated 
-on the throne of St. Peter.” Machiavelli was three years old 
vwhen Sixtus 1V. was elected (in 1471); and Leo X., with 
whom in after life he was brought into personal contact, if a more 
-decorous, was hardly a more respectable and not at all a more 
-devout, representative of the supreme pastorate of Christendom. 
At is not difficult then to account for his aversion to the Catholic 
hierarchy, and his frequent attacks on the Church and the Papal 
©uria. Of his “thoroughly irreligious nature” and hostility or 
indifference to Christianity, which, Mr. Willert says, “had even 
deeper roots,” we may have occasion to speak presently, Mean- 
while considerations of this kind, as Mr. Symonds observes, “ are 
-exculpations of the man, rather than justifications of his theory.” 
It has indeed been urged with epigrammatic ingenuity that he 
vessayed to teach Pagan virtues to an which was disposed only 


«to emulate but the fundamental principle underlying 
equally, as Hi and Villari rightly point out, both the Discorst 
and the Principe—that the end justifies the means—is not recog- 
ized as a virtue in any ethical code, Pagan or Christian, unless we 


Hallam’s summary of his central doctrine, “Good faith, justice, 
clemency, religion should be ever in the mouth of the ideal ruler ; 
but he must learn not to fear the discredit of any actions which 
he finds necessary to preserve his power.” There was much no 
doubt in the circumstances of his age and country to explain this 
teaching, but after all, as the same great writer insists, “ the best 
mt me of this, and of what else has been justly censured in 
achiavelli, is to be derived from his life and times. 

A very brief sketch of Machiavelli's life is all we can find room 
for here. Born in 1469, he was twenty-five years old when Piero 
de’ Medici fled and Charles VIII. entered Florence. With 
Savonarola’s ideal of a theocratic Republic, dominated by Chris- 
tian, not to say Puritan, influences, he had less than no sympathy, 
though he was a strong Republican. But after the prophet's dea 
he entered into public life, and from 1498 spent fourteen years in 
the service of the State, during which period he went on an 
embassy to Rome, where he witnessed the election of Pius III. 
and formed his opinion of “ those rascally priests,” to whose evil 
example he attributed the ruin of faith and morality in Italy. 
In 1512 the Medici were restored, and Machiavelli not only 
at once submitted, but courted office under the restored despot- 
ism, though he failed to obtain it. He imputes in the Discorsi 
the overthrow of the Republican constitution to the narrow 
scrupulosity of Soderini, as before of Savonarola, in not destroyi 
“ the sons of Brutus ””—+#.e, the whole Medici stock—while he hi 
the opportunity, and violating the Constitution, in what we may 
call a Cromwellian fashion, in order to preserve it, “ not sufficiently 
considering that the means must be judged by the ends for which 
they are employed.” It was during this period of enforced retire- 
ment from public life that he wrote both the Discorsi and the 
Principe. He has been severely blamed for seeking office under 
the Medici, but we quite agree with Mr. Willert here that, if his 
conduct was not exactly m imous, it cannot fairly be called 
reprehensible. Certainly in our own day a man who thought a 
Republic the best form of government, and had openly avowed 
his preference, would not be held blameworthy on that account for 
taking office under a monarchy. Machiavelli may have been, and 
gecbably was, convinced by experience that a Republic was at that 
time impossible in Florence ; he certainly held that a united Italy, 
which he desired to see, was impossible except under a monarchy. 
And he might therefore without inconsistency think it legitimate, 
and even the duty of a good citizen, to serve his country to the best 
of his power under the existing form of government, whatever it 
might happen to be. He was latterly employed in some small ways 
by Leo pa till a fresh conspiracy of the Soderini again threw 
suspicion upon him, and he died in 1527, only a month after the 
second expulsion of the Medici and restoration of liberty to 
Florence, which might have opened to him a prospect of return to 
the public service. This forced inaction was a bitter and 
chronic disappointment to him. “I wish,” he says, “‘ my lords, 
the Medici, would set me to work, were it only to roll a 
stone; for if I did not then win their favour, I should 
only have myself to blame.” His opinions however were evi- 
dently more influenced by the atmosphere he breathed than by his 
own personal antecedents. He had imbibed a thoroughly cynical 
estimate of human nature—the extreme antithesis of Rousseau’s 
paradoxical optimism—and he accordingly lays it down as a first 
principle of government, that all men are bad, and will only act 
rightly under compulsion. This also partly explains his conviction 
that a monarchy, which would rule with a strong hand, offered 
the sole hope for the salvation of Italy, and its deliverance from 
the yoke of the foreign oppressor ; and here it is obvious to remark 
that the recent history of both Italy and Germany has gone far 
to justify his foresight. There is certainly no ground for imagin- 
ing that he desired in the Principe to lure the Medici into a 
tyrannical policy which would bring about their downfall. He 
has remarked, not in the Principe but the Discorsi, that States are 
seldom formed or reformed except by one man. But while there 
is no reason for assuming any sinister motive of this kind in the 
compositidn of his treatises, on the art rather than the science of 
government, and while it has become an acknowledged truism 
that “ Machiavellism existed before Machiavelli ”"—witness such 
rulers as Gian Galeazzo, Louis XI., Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
the Venetian Council—it is not the less true that he was the 
first in modern times to formulate a system of statecraft which, to 
say the very least, is avowedly unmoral, in presupposing 
the incurable corruption of mankind at large, in ing 
force and fraud among the legitimate means of gaining 
high political ends, and in making success the sole ultimate 
standard and test of permissible conduct. And the fact that many 
— rulers had, more or less consciously, acted on the maxims 

e has systematized, does not suffice to reconcile us to # political 
code, which both explains and justifies their conduct. As Mr. 
Willert justly observes, “though virtuous practice is a better in- 
centive to morality than virtuous precept, vice formulated in 
maxims is more offensive to the moral sense, and more corrupting 
than vicious example.” We do not altogether agree with him on 
another point. He admits that no book has been more diligently 
studied by rulers and statesmen than was the Jrinctpe in the six- 
teenth century, but he does not think it greatly intluenced their 
conduct; “The policy of Catherine de’ Medici was not more 
Machiavellian than that of Louis XI., nor did i ‘hilip II. or Alva, 
Elizabeth or Cecil, surpass Ferdinand the Catholic or Richard III. 
in unscrupulous pursuit of the objects of their ambition.’ Perhaps 
not, but they showed more skill in their method of pursuing them. 


«accept as just Pascal's attribution of it to the Jesuits. To cite 


It is not unnatural, if it is partly unjust, that the author should 
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have become, in Mr. Symonds’s words, “ the sca t of great poli- 
tical crimes,” the more so as he e: ly cankades from his chapter 
“On those who have attained the sovereignty by crimes,” such 
despots as have had the subtlety to cloak their violence, and have 
thus escaped odium. He even carefully explains that it was his 
failure in this prudence, not his cruelty, which secured a place in 
the black list for Oliverotto da Fermo, who gained the lordship 
of the city by murdering his unele and benefactor and all the prin- 
cipal citizens at a banquet to which he had invited them. It may 
even be said that Cesar Borgia had sat for the picture of his ideal 
* Prince,” and Alexander VI., who “never did anything else but 
deceive men,” is pointedly extolled as a model of successful hypo- 
crisy, The received view, which finds expression both in Shak- 
speare and Marlowe, may have been an exaggerated one, but it is 
not wonderful that for upwards of two centuries the word 
“Machiavellian” should have retained the sort of evil connotation 
which Géthe has since taught us to affix to ‘“ Mephistophelian.” 
But it would be a mistake to coutine the influence of Machiavelli's 
teaching to the statesmen of the sixteenth century. Hallam indeed 
mentions that in the future, as the tide of democracy advances, 
the value of the Discorsi, as a political manual, will be aug- 
mented. Meanwhile the most conspicuous political ruler of the 
eighteenth century, one of the ablest and most unscrupulous the 
world has ever seen, com in early life a book against the 
Principe, which he had therefore carefully studied. But it 
will be enough to refer to the recent book on Frederick II. 
by the Duke of Broglie to show—what the masterful apology 
of Carlyle very imperfectly conceals—how closely his own 
‘policy was modelled upon it. And if we admit the authenti- 
city of the Matinées Royales, which there is really no plausi- 
ble ground for disputing, and which, even supposing the work 
to be spurious, does little more than formulate the axioms 
avowed in his correspondence, now made public, and exemplitied in 
his habitual policy, the resemblance becomes still more striking. 
Its opening precept reads like a quotation from the Principe ; 
“Take care not to act any longer as a child, and understand 
once for all that in matters of government one takes all one can, 
and never restores but when one is obliged.” Compare with this 
the following maxim from the Principe; “A prudent ruler can- 
not nor ought not to keep faith, when to do so is against his 
interests, and when the reasons which led him to engage himself 
no longer exist. It is right to appear to be just, honourable, 
humane, pious, and loyal, and to be so, but to be always pre- 
pared to lay these virtues aside, when they are likely to be hurt- 
ful.” At the same time “a prudent pre will always find 
colourable pretexts for breaking his word,” and that is just what 
Frederick always did. Machiavelli again insists strongly on 
the importance of a reputation for piety, and the same lesson is 
taught in the Matinées—with the supplement that, “if (in our 
policy) we always remember that we are Christians, all is lost, and 
we shall always be duped.” There is a curious similarity again 
between some of the recorded maxims of the first Napoleon and 
those in the Principe, as e.g. in what he said to Sir H. Keating at 
St. Helena; “ The less kings wish to grant liberty to their sub- 
jects the more they must speak to them about it. I do not wish it 
any more than they do, you may be sure. I know well that 
nowadays it requires a rod of iron to rule men, but it must be 
ilded, and we must make them. believe, when we strike that they 
irect the blow themselves. It is necessary always to talk of 
liberty, equality, justice, and disinterestedness, but never to grant 
any liberty at all.” And Machiavelli had one important point in 
common with both the Prussian and the French despot. Frederick 
‘was certainly an unbeliever; Napoleon, to say the least, sat very 
loosely to any form of religious belief. And Mr. Willert is pro- 
bably right in maintaining that Machiavelli’s very explicable hatred 
and contempt for the corrupt Catholicism he saw around him had 
a deeper root in antipathy to Christianity altogether. Now in our 
own day there have been men of the highest principle and 
character, like the late J. S. Mill, who have openly repudiated all 
theological beliefs, but in the fifteenth or sixteenth century it was 
hardly possible for a man thus absolutely to break with all the 
religious traditions of the past, and yet retain what Strauss calls 
“the moral contents of Christianity.” The dogmasand the ethics 
were so indissolubly identified in the conscience of the Christian 
world that to abandon one was in fact to abandon both. 
And accordingly those who were foremost in the revival of 
Pagan learning, men like Politian, were also foremost in the 
revival of Pagan vice. But there was a special reason, over and 
above the Pagan atmosphere of the Renaissance into which he 
was born, and his experience of the corruptions of the hierarchy 
and the Court of Rome, why Machiavelli should recoil from 
Christianity itself. He was by nature a statesmar and diplomatist, 
perhaps also, as Mr. Willert thinks, of an irreligious—anyhow of 
a non-religious—nature. To him patriotism was the supreme 
type of virtue, us he conceived of it, and the supreme end of life. 
And patriotism, as he is never tired of reminding his readers, 
held this same minence in the ethical systems of ancient 
Greece and Rome, But it did not, and could not, hold the 
same position in the Christian standard of moral excellence, 
y use it is framed primarily with a view to the future 
fe, partly because it consecrates and enforces the claims of 
the individual conscience, which may, and sometimes do, directly 
conflict with the absolute claim of the State, as was very soon 
exemplified in the relations of the early Christians to the Roman 
Empire. But to a mind like Machiavelli's the conflict of 
the private conscience with the paramount obligation of civil 


allegiance would appear equally -unmeaning:and repulsive. He 
could tolerate no rival one the throne, at woult have said, 
in the words of the Prussian Matinées,“If we are to remember 
that we are Christians, all is lost.” In point of fact he does 
again and again insist on this fundamental contrast of Pagan 
and Christian ethics in the Diéscorsi, where religion is always 
treated, not as a question of truth, but an engine of state- 
craft. The interest of the State demands an undivided allegiance, 
and no moral scruples‘can be allowed to stop the way. It is 
true indeed that Machiavelli's works were first published, after 
his death, at Rome and with a Papal imprimatur. But the 
Papacy of that day had a keener eye for such counsels as might 
best subserve its political interests in this world than for the 
ethical purity which might be held most conducive to spiritual 
blessings in the next. And it was not long before the Jesuits, in 
the Catholic reaction which shortly followed, had gauged more 
accurately than Popes like Clement VII. the relations of 
Machiavelli's philosophy to the doctrine of the Church, though 
it is true that, while they bitterly denounced the immoral teaching 
of his Principe, and got it put upon the Index, they have often 
been charged with stealing a leaf out of the book. 


THE BIRMINGHAM BOGEY. 


PHe action of the member for Brighton in facing the Caucus 
boldly has earned him a reputation at which be himself is 
doubtless ready to smile. Being a sensible man, who has some 
acquaintance with journalism and with practical politics, he knew 
fectly well that there was nothing to be frightened about, and 
e went straight on his way without heeding the warnings of his 
friends. Those friends, or rather a few of them, told him in the 
press and elsewhere not to go forward; the Jabberwock was 
waiting to gobble up rash wanderers from the party fold ; and any 
wight who got outside the boundary would be seen no more at 
St. Stephen’s. We know the result. The Caucus emitted 
threatenings ; they passed and published resolutions; they were 
imperative, scornful, playful, insinuating, by turns. And Mr. 
Marriott got a majority of fifteen hundred. Shrewd people have 
all along known that the fear of the Birmingham system was 
totally groundless; but the amazing self-assertion of the wire- 
pullers, their prompt remonstrances addressed to men who voted 
unsatisfactorily, their mysterious way of getting “ resolutions” 
rinted in newspapers all over the country, scared weak-kneed 
iberals. Mr. Chamberlain made out that the “Hundreds” won 
sixty-seven boroughs at the last election, and he gained for himself 
much credit and influence by the assertion. But any one who 
had studied the a life of English towns from the inside 
knew that Mr. Chamberlain was wrong. The election was won by 
the aid of the Whigs, who believed in Lord Hartington’s speeches, 
and thought that no violent legislation would be attempted. The 
Caucuses had quite a minor share in the work, and in cases where 
they made themselves at all offensive they were rebuffed. For 
example, in 1868 Greenwich returned two Liberals; in 1880 
Greenwich had a very large Oaucus in full working order, but the 
association presumed too much, and two Conservatives were 
returned. 

At this time of day it may be worth while to see what a 
Caucus is, how it is organized, what kind of folk attend the meet- 
ings, and what real influence it has in any borough. The super- 
stition that the community, or a majority of the community, elect 
the association should be exploded at once. As a rule some half- 
dozen of idle people, who have nothing particular to do in the 
evenings, meet together, and by their means a select few Liberals, 
perhaps a score, gather in aclub-room. Then the orator of the 
yd suggests that “an organization on the Birmingham model 

formed for this borough.” After that the work is charmingly 
simple. <A general meeting of the party is called, and the original 
ay veg at once take the lead and tell the audience what is to 

done. To sup that a great number of persons attend this 
preliminary meeting would imply little knowledge of “ local” 
politics on the part of any one who held the supposition. When 
the Liverpool Caucus was formed there was a fairly strong meet- 
ing of the original Liberal Association, but we hardly know 
another case in which the Liberals showed any active interest in 
the affair. A few busybodies who must always be talking and fuss- 
ing take the matter into theirown hands, and a most imposing “Five 
Hundred ” has before now been formed in # meeting attended by 
twenty-three parochial nonentities, The chairman suggests that 
those present should think of good men and true whose names 
may be placed on the list, and thus it often happens that retiring 
citizens who dislike the worry of meetings are requested to con- 
sider themselves as members of a Caucus before any intimation 
has reached them of the intention to confer such an honour. 
Those who are honoured in absence have, of course, the option of 
refusal; but most of them care so little one way or the other that 
their names stay on the roll, and they are regarded as aiding the 
force of a body which is to terrorize the Tories. Subscriptions 
are collected; the “wards” are marked out; and the glory of 
composing and posting circulars is within reach of the very inner 
circle. When nothing of an exciting nature is going on the 
meetings are scarcely attended at all, and the secretary fulminates 
in the name of the party. Even when something of local interest 
comes in question the great lazy public, that hates boredom 
loves the evening's leisure, will rarely do anything to swell the 
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gathering, and the energetic “ originals” have the place to them- 
selves. it may be said, by the way, that some time ago the New- 
castle Caucus was about to inflict very serious punishment on Mr. 
Cowen. Various centres were named for meetings; but a Corre- 
spondent who strolled round from room to room said that “ In one 
place I found a chairman, and no meeting; in another I found a 
ehair, and no chairman. The chair was in possession of the 
toom.” When this particular outburst of wrath was levelled at 
the rebellious Mr. Cowen, no more'than one hundred men in all 
were brought together. 

If the truth had only been known during the spring of 1878, it 
would have been found that the columns of Caucus resolutions 

blished in the London papers were mostly passed by scanty 
foots of obscure persons, whose real importance was out of all 
proportion to the noise they made. But many Parliamentary men 
took the clamour seriously ; the people who knew the real state of 
the case had no chance of speaking out, or were interested in 
peas quiet, and the farce went on. We do not say that 
intelligent Englishmen are not interested in the affairs of the 
nation; on the contrary, in a quiet way, and among their own 
private friends, a portion of their every-day talk is always 
political. But intelligent men detest the pettiness, the vulgarity, 
the childish squabbles of the “ Ward” meetings, and, if they 
happen out of curiosity to attend once, they do not often care to 
repeat the experience. To hear Jones, the Extremist, declaring 

ainst “the haughty ways of them what lives at the nobs’ end of 

e town”; to hear the follower of Mr. Bradlaugh announce that 
he and his peers “will have nothin’ to do with one of the 
milk-and-water Whigs, as you want to foist on us,” is not 
really an evening's pastime that a thoughtful man enjoys. A 
unanimous Caucus would be an impossibility. That very petty 
way: which causes the active members to spout their little 
speeches and pass their little resolutions is fatal to peace. Ward 
squabbles with ward, artisan squabbles with tradesman, and nearly 
every meeting becomes, in the nature of things, a place of small 
recriminations, acrid perscnalities, 

It may be asked, “ What, then, is the real political power of a 
Caucus in an average borough?” The reply is, “None.” The 
Birmingham Association is a really admirable machine, but it is 
only kept going by sheer force of money, and money alone. In 
an ordinary town there is little money fortheoming, unless 
the Liberal candidates can be bled, and this latter operation 
is, we are bound to say, very zealously attempted. But where 
there is no millionaire wirepuller, and no openhanded member to 
find the finance, the Caucus is a ludicrously feeble affair. In 
pet of this we have the fact that not one politician who has 

Idly defied the “ Hundreds” has yet failed of support from the 
better men of his party. The reason for this phenomenon has 
already been indicated. The higher class of Liberals cannot bear 
the fussy futility of local gatherings; they despise the men who 
chatter and pose as authorities, and they keep out of the way. If 
a sound and respectable candidate chooses to say to the Caucus 
“T will have none of you,” he at once draws the sympathy 
of all those who are most weighty in the constituency, and 
the Caucus resolutions in vain. For months before the 
Brighton election Mr. Marriott bad been invited to explain his 
conduct, and several severe censures had been forwarded to him. 
Directly and indirectly he was informed that his seat was lost to 
him ; yet, when the pinch came, the bullying of the Caucus told 
in his favour, and, although Liberals had every reason for sup- 
porting the Ministry at such a crisis, they went over in hundreds 
with the rebel. The lesson should be taken to heart by timid 
Liberals; they should learn that the sense of the constituencies 
¢an always be made to overbear the manceuvres of wirepullers. 


MOUNTAINEERING, 


Cc is very often said that the Alps are exhausted, and unfortu- 
nately there is some truth in this highly figurative expression, 
which suggests to many people the idea that the wrong participle 
has been used. Indeed for a considerable time past the Alpine 
region has been, if not exhausted, in a condition closely resembling 
exhaustion. Now all seems to be over. Possibly it may yet remain 
for fortunate explorers to find second routes to the summits of a few 
, and in some cases it may be doubtful whether the most trying 
route to the summit has been discovered ; but, generally speaking, 
mountains have been ascended by the right way and by the wrong, 
or by several ways; have been “colled” (a term of art; the verb 
signifving to go up one side and down another); and can offer 
naught new to the most practical surveyor, while each sattel, col, 
or bréche has been crossed frem the north to the south, from the 
south to the north, or from any other point of the compass to its 
corresponding opposite. The members of the Alpine Club, unfor- 
tunately for their own peace of mind, have nct the slightest desire 
for repose, and are, if possible, more energetic than ever; and 
the institution to which they belong, so far from languish- 
now that the Alps are getting so terribly well known, 
is in an exceptionally flourishing condition, From a brief account 
of the proceedings of the Club given in the number of the Alpine 
Journal which has recently been published, it would appear 
that, despite the severe qualification required, the number of 
—- swelled so much as to suggest the desirability of 
Gixing a limit. 
In the same number which contains this remarkable proof of the 


success of the body which has been so much abused at home and 
so widely copied abroad, is a very interesting paper, in which the 
“ exhausted ” condition of the Alps is referred to, and at the end 
there is a record of travel which shows what is open to those who 
have on their hands plenty of time, and are in a position to under- 
take long and expensive journeys. The article mentioned is by Pro- 
fessor Bonney, F.R.S., whose term of office as President of the 
Club came to an end with the t year, and who, following the 
example of his predecessor, e, when official dissolution was 
nigh, a speech which is now given to the world. Professor Bonney, 
who is, as need hardly be said, a man of considerable scientitic 
reputation, has ascended many peaks, and written about them 
passing well, and, as was to be expected, his farewell address is 
full of interesting matter, and shows how excellent a President 
the Club has lost. Amongst the subjects wnich he treats is the 
approaching destitution which causes so much alarm, and from his 
remarks it may be gathered that the victory of the ice-axe is now 
complete, and that the ascent of the Dent du Géant marked the end 
of the first era of mountain travel. Not unsuccessfully, however, 
does Professor Bonney attempt to conjure away the apprehensions 
which have been raised by the too complete success of climbers, 
and to prove that there may be plenty of enjoyment in the 
mountains yet. As will be presently shown, he is absolutely 
supported by fact in this, and though in one sense it may be said 
that the Alps are played out, there is not the slightest reason for 
thinking that people are getting tired of them, or are likely to 
get tired of them. 

Before touching on this part of his subject, Professor Bonney 
refers to the dangers of mountaineering and to the necessity for 
attention to “the rules of the game” in Alpine climbing, and 
rather quaintly says that he ‘‘ would venture to remind the more 
ardent members of ” the “Club that Jife isa great opportunity 
not to be thrown away lightly.” Professor Bonney proceeds to 
speak of the large amount of entrancing work which yet remains 
to be done on this by no means exhausted planet, referring to 
the attractions of the Caucasus, the virgin peaks in the Andes, and 
the intact state of the Himalayas and Hindu Koosh, and then goes 
on to argue, for the comfort of those who cannot journey far, 
that Alpine expeditions do not lose their charm because novelty 
is no longer to be hoped for. He speaks with bis usual good 
sense on the subject, and demurs, as others have done before, to 
Mr. Ruskin’s remarkable statement that the true beauty “of the 
Alps is to be seer. only where all may see it; the child, the cripple, 
the man of grey hairs.” With regard to Professor Bonney’s 
excellent remarks respecting the abiding attractions of the Alps, 
it need only be said that facts plainly show him to be right. 
Although it is only quite lately that the final subjugation of the 
Alps has been completed, and that the two or three last fortresses 
have fallen, the range has practically been exhausted for some time. 
Years ago it was obvious that there was but little real novelty left, 
and that the great expeditions had, with comparatively few 
exceptions, become hackneved. It certainly seemed then that 
the work of the Alpine Ciub was done, and that interest in 
the Alps would necessarily decline. But, as a matter of fact, it 
has not declined; on the contrary, it appears to have become 
greater. The Alpine Club has continued to increase and prosper, 
and the various clubs on the Continent which were founded 
in imitation of it have also prospered and number many 
members, Custom does not seem in any way to deprive the 
mountains of their charm, as it was naturally anticipated that 
it would; and as it is clear that “the Playground of Europe” 
has not in the least ceased to attract, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the sport carried on there is for the present— 
using that term in a very wide sense—not in the least likely to 


ll. 

mot one form of that sport, indeed, it may safely be predicted 
that, so far as regards interest and excitement, it will not pall in 
the time of the present generation; but, unhappily, it can be 
followed by but very few. We mean mountaineering without 
guides, whjch, when undertaken by incompetent men, is as 
dangerous a folly as can be committed, but which, when under- 
taken by those who are fit for the work, is undoubtedly a 
very grand way of playing the game, to use Professor Bonney’s 
expression. For some time past two or three highly-ski 

amateurs, under the leadership of Mr. C. L. Pilkington, who 
is on a par with first-class guides, have been ascending peaks 
and crossing passes without any “ professional aid,” and apparently 
have been in no more danger than those who took with them 
on the mountains guides of good renown, Others may, and 
probably others will, follow in their footsteps; but it seems 


-well-nigh certain that only a small number of men can ever 


be fit for work of this kind. It is not like other athletic work 
undertaken by Englishmen, which they practise from youth 
upwards. The amateur begins late—that is to say, late from an 
athlete's = of view—and has not anything like the same oppor- 
tunities for acquiring skill that the Swiss has. Strength and 
power of endurance, and such practice as an amateur can get in 
the Alps, do not necessarily qualify him to do without guides. 
There must be that special aptitude which enables some men to 
acquire in a comparatively short time the skill which others take 
long to acquire ; and, however assiduous and enterprising climbers 
may be, it is not likely that many amongst them will be able to 
attack peaks and passes with the just confidence which guides of 
the better class feel. 

That some and passes which formerly would lave been 
thought all but hopeless can now be attacked, if not with 
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confidence, at least with a fair hope of success, has been made 
abundantly evident of late; but then they are, as a young cavalry 
officer once said of Calcutta, rather along way from town. ‘lhe 
Caucasus, it is true, cannot now be considered as very far off; 
but the loftier ranges, the Himalayas and the Andes, must be 
considered as somewhat distant, even when the method, bor- 
rowed from the astronomers, of treating e as time is strictly 
followed. Despite, however, the fact that a long and costly 
journey has to be made to reach either chain, and that a great deal 
of inconvenience, not to say suffering, has to be undergone when 
the chain is reached, some severe work has already been done 
in both of them by devoted pioneers seeking a land of promise not 
to be exhausted for several generations. Of Mr. Whymper’s 
remarkable explorations in the Andes it 1s not to 
speak, as they have several times been mentioned in our columns, 
and as a full account of them will, we presume, be published. 
It is worth noticing, however, as showing how determined and 
how able Mr. Whymper was, that Dr. Giissfeldt, an energetic 
traveller who has recently visited the Andes, has not achieved 
nearly so much ashe did. In the Himalayas an astonishing series 
of ascents were made last year by Mr. W. W. Graham, who had 
viously gained distinction in the Alps, as he was the first 
Faglishman who reached the summit of the Dent du Géant. Of 
his Himalayan expeditions there is an account in the Journal 
which, though brief, is fuller than any that has yet been published. 
From the short description given of his ascent of Kabru, 24,015 ft. 
high, it appears that he camped out at the enormous height of 
18,500 ft., and that, in the latter part of the ascent, he had to 
make his way up an ice-slope covered with fresh snow, and to 
traverse an ice-aréte with an absolute precipice of 2,000 ft. on one 
side. The Editor of the Journal points out that in this ascent 
the highest point ever before reached by man on the earth's 
surface was exceeded by 1,700 ft. Besides Kabru Mr. Graham 
climbed four great peaks, the lowest of which is 19,000 ft. high. 
These certainly are the most remarkable mountaineering achieve- 
ments on record, and there is one very curious fact connected with 
them which may attract the attention of some who take no interest 
in the exploits of climbers. Neither Mr. Graham nor his guides felt 
the slightest inconvenience from raretied air beyond “a very loud 
and perceptible beating of the heart”—a phenomenon not un- 
known to Alpine travellers at much more humble altitudes. Mr. 
Whymper and his guides, it will be remembered, suffered greatly 
from the thin air on the first ascent of Chimborazo, but after- 
wards got quite accustomed to it, and were little, if at all, 
weakened by it. These highly practical experiments tend to 
show, as so many practical experiments of an extremely different 
kind tend to show, that the human heart is a much tougher 
article than it has been innocently thought to be, and that those 
who considered that men could not walk up to great altitudes 
were much mistaken. It seems now clear that strong, well- 
trained men can ascend mountains which formerly would have 
been deemed impossible or all but impossible on account of the 
rarity of the air alone. There is, however, still a good deal to be 
learnt on the subject, and further experiments are desirable; but, 
unluckily, those who most ardently wish to make them are, for 
the most part, debarred from doing so. Many athletes who would 
y risk valvular disease cannot spare the time necessary for a 
journey to the Himalayas or the Andes; and the great expense of 
mountaineering in either range is a matter which few can afford to 
overlook. It may seem hard to devotees that mountaineering 
should approximate to the condition of other sports, and that, to 
enjoy the cream of it, money should be necessary ; but fate has so 
willed it. Primeurs have to be paid for, and the finest kind of 
mountain climbing is, for the present, a luxury reserved for the 


SIGNOR SALVINI. 


as chorus of adulation with which Signor Salvini was greeted 
on his arrival in this country eight years ago has been some- 
what modified since his reappearance ; but the less impressionable 
critics must etill heartily wish that the Italian tragedian were 
what his ardent admirers declare that he is. For the first night 
of his season at Covent Garden he chose Othello, and the choice 
was wise from the popular point of view. The earlier scenes of 
Signor Salvini’s presentation of the Moor are and always have 
been wonderfully fine. 
I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege, 

is Othello’s declaration to his lieutenant, and in his bearing 
before the Duke and senators, and afterwards where he quells the 
riot in Cyprus, there is something truly regal about the Othello 
whose nificent voice and eloquent gestures of command aid 
the idea of his proclaimed descent. But the more Signor Salvini 
impresses here, the more he falls off when he permits extra- 

tt melodrama to supplant pure tragedy. Much has been 
written of Otbello’s fierce Oriental nature, but nothing at 
all has been said to reconcile Shakspeare’s Othello with the 
frantic, hysterical, revengeful savage whom Signor Salvini de- 
picts with such remarkable force. Poetry is the essence of all 
tragedy. When poetical feeling is lost, what was tragic be- 
comes merely melodramatic; and can it be contended that in the 
scene of Desdemona’s murder, and in the scenes which precede it, 
tragic dignity is maintained? Shakspeare drew another Moor— 


supposing that S wrote Titus Andronicus—who would 
have acted more as Signor Salvini makes Othello act had that. 
barbarian’s heart been subjugated by love fora Desdemona. The 
noble mind of the gallant soldier could not be so degraded 
as the Italian player makes it. There is something appalling, as 
Shakspeare wrote, in the Moor’s inflexible determination to do 
the dreadful act which he believes to be an act of justice, some- 
thing infinitely more appalling than this running after his hapless 
wife, seizing ies by the hair, dragging her to the bed, and there 
crushing out her life. There should be nothing revolting in 
tragedy, and this is revolting. The moans, sobs, and inarticulate 
cries by which Signor Salvini gives vent to his fury and distress 
are as unfitting as his shocking violence and brutality. A critic of 
high repute has declared that each person must be left to settle as 
he pleases “whether Shakspeare paints Othello as a fiery and 
sensual African, superficially modified by long contact with 
re ee or as one with a native chivalry to woman”; but 
which, it may be asked, is the nobler view >— 
Once put out thy light, 

Thou st pattern of excelling nature, 

] know not where in that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d.the rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It must needs wither: I’ll smell it on the tree. 

(Kissing her.) 

Ah! balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword! 
Surely these words are inconsistent with the furious attack which: 
Othello makes upon Desdemona, giving due weight to the fact 
that his wrath is again aroused at the mention of Cassio. He had 
sentenced her to death. Knowing what he thought he knew, his- 
irrevocable determination was taken, and justice, as he believed, 
was done. Desdemona was not killed, as Signor Salvini seems to 
show, to gratify a sudden access of revengeful fury. The actor's: 
great means are, as it seems to us, sadly misused after he has 
once listened to Iago and, with a proneness to suspicion which is’ 
se to Othello’s real nature, has permitted his jealousy to be- 
aroused, 

There are always such possibilities in Signor Salvini that his’ 
Lear was anxiously looked !ur, though the actor's lately pub- 
lished essay on his reading of the character is a somewhat dis- 
appointing production. It is to a great extent special pleading to- 

rove that the view which it is most convenient for him to take 
is the right one to be taken. The old King, he declares, was a. 
hale and hearty old man, in spite of his more than fourscore- 
years. Lear, it is true, speaks of his intent to “unburthen’é 
crawl toward death,” and this expression does not comport with 
the strong vitality which the actor defends and portrays. Argu-- 
ments derived from the text of Shakspeare would have had more 
weight than the comments of that “ highly trustworthy journal,” 
as Signor Salvini calls it, the Progresso Italo-Americano, on the- 
constitutions of old men who did not drink coffee at ten o'clock 
in the morning, but who breakfasted early on large slices of beef 
or lamb—why not of mutton, which is more nutritious in its 
mature state? It is, of course, impossible that so greatly ac- 
complished an actor could be on stage for the best part 
of four hours and not do much to justify his attempt at a 
character to which he has devoted keen and constant study 
throughout several years. There are many admirable points 
in his Lear; but the essentials of the character are missed. The 
critic already quoted on Signor Salvini’s Othello, Mr. George: 
Henry Lewes, noted “the deficiency of pathos in his acting.” 
It is no new charge, therefore, and perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing that his Lear, in which pathos is a first requisite, should 
fall short. To English ears, or to the ears of any one who is’ 
familiar with English, the Italian adaptation used at Covent 


| Garden must sound lamentably poor, in spite of the music of 


Signor Salvini’s beautiful voice. One can onl ess how the 
actor, could he s Shakspeare’s language, would oo some of 
the exquisitely simple lines which are here distorted. No transla- 
tion cvuld do justice to Shakspeare, but a better than this might 
be found or made. Nevertheless in this, were Lear within Signor 
Salvini’s range of parts, a very much greater effect might be- 
made than he is able to make. Perhaps no actor could succeed. 
in showing that the stern punishment dealt out to Cordelia 
was a just reward for her answers, when Lear questions his. 
daughters as to the love they bear him; but when later on- 
Goneril has betrayed herself for the vile thing she is, and the. 
father’s curse falls upon her, it should be made plain that he- 
has become helpless, that all other means have passed, and that 
an outraged father’s last dreadful resource is only left him. 
There is, however, no sense of helplessness about the , and he- 
is therefore never pitiful. One feels yet more forcibly when the 
crowning stroke has come, and Regan has joined her sister in- 
rejecting their father, that this is still the King, that there is a 
majesty in his resonant voice, a power of command in his gesture- 
which are not to be resisted by these rebellious and unworth 
children, Lear is not driven into the storm, the presage of which: 
is so finely given in the short scene between Cornwall, Gloster, 
and the cruel sisters at the end of the second act, a scene here- 
omitted. This Lear could assert his rights; and when the torrent 
and hurricane are beating on him, and he, haughtily braving the 
fury of the elements, stands on the bleak heath, there is no s 
gestion in the stalwart vigorous figure of the “ poor, infirm, w 

and despised old man.” Such tricks as that of running down to 
the footlights after the imaginary culprit, the she fox, whom he 
has set the Fool to arraign, are mere traps for applause, 
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and in one case when it was forthcoming Signor Salvini returned 
after quitting the stage to bow acknowl ent, a proceeding 
not in accordance with that “ wsthetic standpoint of representative 
art” to which Signor Salvini makes appeal in his essay. There is 
some tenderness in the last scene where Lear drags in the bod 
of Cordelia ; but here again true pathos is wanting, and kon 
the idea of making Lear’ death ae and gentle is in the spirit 
of the tragedy, the note is but feebly touched. Signor Salvini’s 
ae Se reasonably efficient, particularly in the case of Signor 
d ’s Kent and Signor Pasta’s Gloster. The Edgar and 
Edmund of Signori Udina and Fiocchi were also more to the 
purpose than might have been expected, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


AST Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace, though it con- 
tained no absolute novelty, was almost entirely devoted to 
music of the modern school. The first number of the programme 
was Berlioz’s Overture to Waverley (Op. 7). The compiler of the 
analytical programme devotes some space to discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether this is really Berlioz’s first opus or not ; but it 
is sufficient for us to know that it is, at all events, one of his 
earliest works. Although the composer here for the most part 
confines himself within the limits of traditional form, we 
- find undoubted traces of his great genius and originality. It 
what an overture ought to be—a piece of music intended to put 
the hearer in the right frame of mind to enjoy the work, whether 
it be am play, or novel, for which it is written. The work is 
full of beauties, not only beauties of melodic thought, but of won- 
derful effects of orchestral colouring ; and it is but rarely that we 
find instances of these daring attempts at semi-sensational effects 
which offend so many conservative musicians in his later works. 
The nearest approach to such an effect is in a passage in the second 
movement which is described by the writer of the programme as a 
“ strepitous episode,” which indeed it is. 

Goetz’s Symphony in F, Op. 9, was also performed at this 
concert, and here again we have an instance of a composer writing 
with a definite object and P es not writing programme music. The 
Symphony bears a motto from Schiller— 

In des Herzens heilig stille Riume 

Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang! 
This work is, no doubt, from beginning to end full of high 
musical genius. Most of the movements require more familiarity 
than can be gained by the very few performances that have been 
given in this country in order fully to discuss their merits. The 
tirst movement, allegro moderato, gives an im ion of being 
rather diffuse in spite of evidences of great strength, and it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the feeling that the elaborate orchestration and some- 
what heavy scoring is rather a device on the part of the composer 
to conceal a certain want of spontaneity of thought than a means 
of elaborating musical ideas. The second movement, called an 
intermezzo, but cast more in the scherzo form, is full of quaint- 
ness and odd grace; but the third movement, which curiously 
enough is described in the programme as being somewhat involved 
and difficult to follow, appears to us to be a work of high poetic 
thought; and here we seem to feel that the music is completely 
in accord with the motto to the Symphony. The finale, allegro 
con fuoco, is also of great beauty, and again shows the composer's 


strength. On the whole, throughout this Symphony, and. 


especially in the third movement, we fully feel that Goetz was a 
great composer, and that his Zaming of the Shrew was not merely 
one of those accidents by which composers sometimes succeed in 
giving to the world one work, and one only, worthy of con- 
sideration. The last number of the programme was Raff's 
Tarantella, “ Les Pécheuses de Procida,” about which there is 
little or nothing to be said. Itis a tarantella, and by no means 
a bad one; but it does not display the individuality of the 
composer. Miss Mary Krebs was the pianist, and played Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra as well as, if not 
better than, she has played it before. For her second piece she 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise,” in which she fairly astonished 

audience by her marvellous execution, Mlle. Carlotta Badia 
sang Mozart’s recitative and aria “‘ Dove Sono” from the Nozze di 
Figaro ; and, in spite of obvious nervousness, declaimed the reci- 
tative admirably. Unfortunately, partly from nervousness and 
partly from an exaggerated idea of the space which she had to 
till, Mile. Badia forced and strained her voice in singing the aria, 
a fault which she also repeated in her second song, a somewhat 
pretty vocal valse by Gelii. Had Mile. Badia sung in the same 
style in which she has so often charmed her audience in smaller 
concert-rooms, she would no doubt, in spite of the increased area, 
have obtained a much greater success at the Crystal Palace than 
she achieved on Saturday last. Since the last concert the band 
has considerably improved, though there are still traces of slight 
defects, which no doubt Mr, Manns’s stern discipline and industrious 
rebearsing will soon overcome. 

The scanty audience attracted to the Prince's Hall last Wednes- 
day to hear Mme. Viard-Louis was not representative of the 
enthusiasm for Beethoven, of which we hear much, but, in truth, 
experience little. It is the riréwoso that commands attention, not 
the master; it is executive skill, and the interpretation that may 
chanee to be the mode, that inspire the plaudits of the public, and 
not music in the abstract. Roverence for art and homage to a 
great genius are products of nature, perhaps, rather than the 


result of culture, but they always are co-existent in a musical 

ople. And we, though we ever run after the newest professor 
in virtuosity, are a musical people, or music would not flourish 
among us as it does. Yet it is doubtful if in any music centre 
in the world the works of Beethoven, not to s of their 
interpretation by Mme. Viard-Louis, and M, Libotton, would 
have received so cold a welcome by so small an audience as 
on Wednesday. The p me was interesting and the recital 
meritorious on the whole. The two sonatas for piano and 
violoncello (Op. 5), the pianoforte sonata for four hands (Op. 6), 
and the great sonata in E flat major (Op. 7) made up the in- 
strumental part; four songs from Op. 52 and two from Op. 75 
comprised the vocal portion. The second of the first two sonatas 
was most successfully rendered, M. Libotton’s execution being 
both more finished and more brilliant than in the No. 1, where 
he was a little rough. The charming rondo concluding the No. 2 
was excellently played by both instrumentalists. Herr Hirlemann 
was Mme, Viand-Louis'’s partner in the pretty duet sonata, the 
slightness and juvenility of which could not be more profoundly 
felt than when heard in conjunction with the grand sonata (Op. 7), 
where the flood-gates are opened and Samson breaks his bonds. 
In this magnificent composition Mme. Viard-Louis was best in the 
first and last movements, the allegro and rondo; the passion and 
fire of the former were finely expressed. Mme. Viard-Louis’s style 
is certainly not faultless, her playing is uneven, her use of the 
pedal is sometimes indiscreet, but she has nothing of that hard 
mannerism and smooth monotony which are far less excusable ; 
she has the discriminating faculty, joined to great powers of 
expression, so necessary in interpreting works so complex as 
Beethoven's sonatas. Mme. Hirlemann sang the beautiful 
“ Mailied” and ‘ Abschied,” and the exquisite ‘ Mignon” song 
with delicate feeling; her other songs, and particularly “ Herz, 
mein Herz,” were a little vapid and perfunctory, 


MY SWEETHEART—BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 


ote rustic maiden who sings and dances from sheer lightness 
of heart is a familiar figure on the stage; whether in her 
native sphere or contrasted with the sophisticated town her in- 
nocent charm and bucolic simplicity have been repeatedl 
sented. She has, however, almost invariably been endowed with 
certain ideal qualities which, while not incompatible with nature, 
are over-coloured by the idyllic and the pastoral; she has hitherto 
been too self-conscious, posing on the perilous pedestal of senti- 
ment with a surrounding foil of corrupt town-folk, who no better 
represent the town than she is typical of the country. Deep-laid 
plots to ensnare her are triumphantly revealed until, just as tot 
illecebras effugi is her little hymn, she is taken by the most trans- 
rent lure, and the fifth act ends with the pathos of the uprooted 
ower, and the remorseful rain of unavailing tears. Or, when the 
obverse of the medal is exhibited, and, like an immaculate 
Florimel, she preserves her charms unspoiled, she is still rather 
unreal and mannered even in her rusticity. 

In the little dramaat the Strand of which Miss Mionie Palmer 
is the bright particular star, there is nothing of this high colour 
and flush of sentiment so far as the rustic element is concerned. 
Tina, the original of My Sweetheart, is a bright and natural sketch 
of a fascinating variety of the American girl, familiar and easily 
recognized through the pages of fifty novels. She suffers from 
high spirits, which we are now wont to regard as a disorder, and 
she illustrates their influence with the frankest impulse and the 
most complete abandon. In the first act we are introduced to a 
sunny scene, where under the shade of the great maples Tina 
disports, a very original nymph in a strange Arcadia, a piquant 
little Dresden figure without her pastoral crook. For her Strephon 
she has Tony, a lazy, good-humoured fellow with a lyrical talent 
and a disposition to caper. The sun ever shines, the birds 
sing overhead while the pair warble their duet, the stream 
flows under the green trees, the blue above is unclouded, save, 

hance, by a few white clouds—the spirits of departed lamb- 
ins—the happy valley is radiant with the golden age. Here 
Tina rules with irresistible authority—cajoling, frowning, pouting, 
laughing and crying, singing and dancing, with infinite resource 
and never-failing grace. The variety of her caprices, her exhaust- 
less allurements, the raciness of her talk, the archness of her 
glance, and the untiring spirit of fun and mockery which ani- 
mates her, form a brilliant impersonation. In dancing Miss Minnie 
Palmer is equally original and natural; her step is hght and deft, 
her action graceful, her style attractive. Her acting is quite un- 
hampered tradition, and suggests no precedent; hence it is 
difficult to decide in what degree it is compacted of art, for her 
art is so intimately allied to nature, so thoroughly simulates the 
mere exaltation of animal spirits, that it is like nature itself. 
Criticism of the drama is unthought of in the presence of so strong 
and fascinating an individuality. It is almost a pity that the 
curtain does not fall finally on this first act, and that the pretty 
picture does not preserve its sunshine. But clouds appear in the 
ns of Mrs. Fleeter, an adventuress who possesses an inkling of 
‘ony’s fortune, and a certain swindler associated with her, one 
Harold Bartlett. ‘They ingratiate themselves with Tony, become 
“summer boarders” in Tina's home, and when at length Tony 
inherits a title and fortune, they follow him to New York. 

Nature, perhaps, if not art, demanded a rest for ‘Tina after the 

incessant display in the first act. In Tony's city house she is 
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scarcely entertaining, and, it may be, of necessity, for the melo- 
dramatic situation is sufficiently trying. She detects the scheme 
of Mrs. Fleeter, and threatens to denounce her; she observes also 
the wicked art of Harold Bartlett, and sees with little emotion 
how he d Tony’s ey ke which act leads to an offer of 
instant marriage from the unhappy Tony to Mrs. Fleeter. Fortu- 
nately for Tina, the husband of Mrs. Fleeter appears, Joe Shotwell 
by name, described as “a broken-down Sport,” and a somewhat 
exaggerated type well known in the Far West. By this person’s 
agency and the help of Dr. Oliver, a friend of Tony’s, the plot is 
ttered ; the excitement renders Tony blind; his rival, Dudley 
Harcourt, who is a resuscitated Lord Dundreary, disappears in 
disgust, and the scene changes once more to Arcadia. ere —_ 
makes his return to nature, is cured of his blindness, romps wit 
the children, and sings and dances as of yore. ‘Tina resumes her 
natural character, jokes in very practical fashion with her portly 
and irascible mother, Mrs. Hartzel, plays tricks on the Doctor, 
is as winsome and engaging as ever, and all ends as it should. 

The best that can be said of My Sweetheart is that it fully 
answers its purpose in affording Miss Minnie Palmer an oppor- 
tunity for wy Po talents. Whether she possesses other 
and more genuine histrionic powers remains to be seen. Her 

ormance is distinctly clever and captivating, and may be 


ikened to the art of certain Restoration actresses. We can 


easily imagine that the summary judgment of the tender-hearted 
Mr. Pepys would have been that she is a mighty pretty rogue. 
Mr. Charles Arnold plays Tony with great zest and spirit, and 

with expression and true feeling. Mr. Hawkins, as “ the 
broken-down Sport,” creates much amusement by his spasmodic 
action and his iterated assurances to Mrs. Fleeter that “her loving 
husband waits outside.” The Dudley Harcourt of Mr. Greet is 
chiefly distinguished by a quaint retrograde step in his walk which 
is hailed with rapture by a delighted house. 

Something better than Breaking a Butterfly might reasonably 
have been expected from Messrs, Jones and Herman, the authors 
of The Silver King. That successful melodrama was understood 
to be an original work; Breaking a Butterfly is an adaptation 
of Ibsen’s Ett Dukkehjem, or The Doll’s House, and the infer- 
ence is that these two partners treat their own stories more 
effectively than they treat those stories which they borrow. The 

iece, which was lately produced at the new theatre, the Prince’s, 

Leicester Square, is distinguished by one incident of some 
power, the invention of the adapters; but it is very laboriously 
evolved, and when once it has been set forth, the end of their in- 
genuity is reached. The knot is skilfully tied; but it has to be 
untied, and, instead of this, it is very clumsily wrenched and 
snapped. The incident to which reference is made is the self- 
accusation of a bank manager, the worthiest of men, whose wife, 
the most guileless of women, has signed her father’s name to an 
acceptance for 200/. La vraie innocence n'a honte de rien; but 
when this includes forgery the case becomes somewhat serious. 
This, it will be gathered, is a play of character as well as of in- 
cident. Mrs. Goddard, as the bak manager’s wife is called, 
must reveal herself in the first place as the childish impulsive 
girl who fails to understand that to obtain money on a forged 


signature is not a praiseworthy proceeding, if the object for which | 


the money is wanted is a good one, as it is here ; for Mrs. Goddard 
desired to take her sick husband to Italy, and so she wrote her 
father's name to the bill and obtained the money from a wretch 
named Dunkley, a clerk in the bank to the management of which 
her husband, restored in health, succeeds. That the character of 
Flora Goddard is a very difficult one to realize must be obvious, 
and Miss Lingard, the American actress, who fills it at the Prince’s 
Theatre, not only perceives the difficulty, but makes her perception 
of it all too clear to the audience, There is some ill-digested 
scheme of a bygone love affair between the obnoxious Dunkley 
and Flora Goddard ; he at any rate has loved her ; but little comes 
of this, and, with much baseness and cruelty, he declares that he 
will make her guilt known, unless she induces her husband to 
restore him to the position in the bank from which he has been 
dismissed. She fails in the endeavour, and Dunkley tells Goddard 
the story of his wife's innocent crime, whereupon the bank 
manager, in order to screen his wife, asserts t the forged 
signature was his work, The triumph of the knave, and 
the humiliation of the good man ready to suffer the worst 
rather than that evil should befall the woman he loves, make 
a forcible scene, to which justice is done by Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
as the scoundrel Dunkley, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew as Goddard. The 
iW, s his enemy to a which ch to despair, is 
a clever study by Mr. Tree of the worst ae teen radon 
But here the play falls to pi The forgery has been com- 
mitted ; the consequences of it are not to be evaded. So long as 
the acceptance is in Dunkley’s ion the danger remains, and 
consequently the authors make an old clerk who lodges in 
Dunkley’s house abstract the document from the rogue’s desk. 
This is morally a most indefensible act, and dramatically a 
weak one. It needs a much stronger actress than Miss Fite | 
strong in the portrayal of womanly weakness and utter innocence 
of the world, to make the heroine of this play reasonable and 
lovable. Suob an actress is understood to have been found by 
Ibsen; and, as she had formerly been a dancer, he introduced a 
scene in which she dances a tarantella in order te occupy her 
husband’s attention, and so prevent his going to the Teter- 
box of his office, where she knows the letter from Dunkley is 
Waiting, The Flora at the Prince's bas not the special gift which 


‘is necessary to make the episode tell. In the wong pert ah 
q 


may be noted, there is no happy ending—at least the 

her husband’s house as the curtain falls; it is not certain that 
happiness would be secured with a woman who has such odd 
ideas, The dialogue of the adaptation is merely commonplace, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


We mentioned briefly last week the opening of an exhibition 
at Mr. Tooth’s new Gallery in the Haymarket. A closer 
inspection reveals a large number of very fine and important 
works, The foreign element is strong, but England holds her 
own well with | ag by Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Hook, 
Mr. Boughton, Mr. Brett, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Davis, to mention 
a few of the principal native exhibitors. The modern Italian 
school is well represented as well as the modern Dutch; and 
though the French pictures are fewer, they are of very high 
quality. We P ised the Fortuny, “In the Vatican,” last week ; 
of a wholly different character, but probably destined to become 
quite as valuable, is a little work which comes from Vienna, 
“The Ameer,” by M. L. Deutsch. It resembles a Gérome in high 
finish, fine colour, and vigour. The details are marvellous, as are 
the painting of the skin and complexion of the two figures. Near 
it hangs “A Page in Waiting,” by M. Charlemont, a French 
artist of very rising fame. It is also highly finished and highly 
coloured, and contrasts strongly with landscapes by Mr. Leader, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, and Mr. , which are close * We 
are disappointed in Mr. MacWhirter’s “ Trouting Stream,” 
which is not worked out, and Mr. H. W. B. Davis's “An 
Autumn Evening—Ben Slioch, N.B.,” is open, but in a less 
degree, to the same objection. Signor Panerai sends a good view 
of street corners in Florence. Mr. Webb's “ Fresh Morning on 
the Normandy Coast” shows a lumpy dark sea running high, and 
is strongly painted. M. Julien a is more pleasing in his 
“ Haytime” than in “ Minding the Flock,” which is grey and sad; 
but of course both are above ordinary criticism. Mr. Waller's 
“Day of Reckoning” was in last year’s Academy. Signor Nono, 
whose name is new to us, sends “ Prayer,” a child crouching on 
the damp pavement of a terrace, finely and fully worked out. 
M. Eugéne de Blaas has several good pictures in the Gallery, as 
usual, among which the “ Village Dance” is perhaps the ,. 
Two very different styles of English landscape art are represented 
in two views of Thames scenery by Mr. Reeley Halswelle and 
Mr. Vicat Cole. “The Thames at Sonning” is very like one of 
Mr. Halswelle’s House-Boat sketches, solemn and sad, with a well- 
inted foreground. In the “Cornfield at Goring” Mr. Cole has 
towed more care on his b&ckground, which is very delicate and 
plensing 5 but his foreground is flat, and also spotty. Mr. Thomas 
llier’s “ Lymington Common” reminds us of Cox’s work, 
which is a thing. On this wall are two fine single figure 
studies by Mr. Boughton, and two small sea pieces by Mr. Brett. 
“ May” represents a young girl amid spring blossoms, and though 
the face is not very pretty, the whole picture is extremely sweet 
and delicate in tone. The sad, but fairer, face in Mr. Boughton’s 
second picture illustrates some lines from Lord Tennyson's 
“ Break, break, break,” and is very lovely in every way, though 
appropriately sombre in colour. Mr. Brett's contributions are 
very characteristic. The first shows a gathering gale from the 
Bay of Biscay sweeping a heavy sea upon “Plymouth Break- 
water,” and, though small, is large in conception and treatment. 
To say it is like the place would be superfluous. His second 
icture is more in his usual manner, and, to our eyes, is not very 
onious in colour, the contrast of rock and sea being too 
violent, and the.masses not being well disposed, Nevertheless 
this, “ Entrance to Fowey River, Cornwall,” is a picture which 
no one but Mr. Brett could have painted. There are several fine 
works from the cosmopolitan school which has settled at Venice. 
The most important is a large canvas by Signor Favretto, “A 
Venetian Market-Place,” which is very clever, if not very pretty. 
Close to it is another fine work, “ Mending Nets, Venice,” b 
Franz Ruben; and there are pictures by Ettore Tito 
several others of the mixed colony to which we have referred, 
those by M. de Blaas being, on the whole, the most pleasing. 

A considerable number of English landscapes besides those 
already mentioned will be found in the Gallery, Mr. Leader's 
“ Still Evening” being the most attractive. The sun has set be- 
hind an old Norman church tower, and a river in the foreground 
is beginning to lose the evening radiance and to a and 
cold, though the sky still glows. Mr. Wimperis s “The 
Way to Market,” a moor! path; Mr. Webb a “ Bit of Suffolk”; 
Mr. Luker, “ At Cleve on the Thames”; Mr. Parsons, “ 
in Warwickshire,” and Mr. Aikman, a Scottish artist whose name 
is new to us, a view of “Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-A von.” 
But the landscape which best repays study is Mr. Hook's 
wonderfully fresh and bright picture entitled the “‘ Wounded Gull.” 
The figure, a girl, holding ew bird with its broken wing, goes 
to mar the view of green billows and windy headlands, but is 
painted, we may presume, in the interests of humanity. Four 
tigure pictures remain to be noticed. Signor Tamburini’s finel 
finished and highly comic “ Geographer” and “ Justice” are 
but should not be overlooked. Near them is a tent-scene by Mr. 
F. Goodall, in which some jan Arabs are talking. It is 
entitled, “ Relating his Adventures,” and is pervaded by the 
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intense Oriental sunshine and luminous shadow which Mr. Goodall 
knows so well how to paint. There is a fault, however, which 
should be pointed out. As in most of this artist’s recent pictures, 
the blue draperies are of a colour never seen in the East, not even 
in Syria. This picture looks most like an Egyptian study; but 
assuredly no Egyptian women were ever dressed like these—at 
least in Mr. Goodall’s time. The blue affected by the Egyptian 

t is a pure, dull indigo of several shades, but usually very 
ark. The small, ne “On the Look-out,” by Mr. 
Crofts, will sustain his high reputation for care, simplicity, and 
spirit. A Roundhead, on horseback, sits by the side of a brook 
and looks sternly and keenly about him. Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
“ Whispers,” which was in the Royal Academy two years ago, is 
sn > or We noticed the pictures in the smaller room 

we 


Messrs. Vokins have appropriately chosen the centenary of 
Peter de Wint's birth to open an exhibition of his pictures and 
sketches at their Gallery in Great Portland Street. It comprises 
I ; 5 examples, and is very interesting to the student of the history 
of water-colour art, though a little disappointing to the critic, as 
De Wint’s work does not bear the trying ordeal an exhibition of 
this kind imposes on it. Still it would be difficult, in the whole 
circle of English water-colour landscape, to find more delicate and 
beautiful examples than, to name three pictures only, “ The 
Thames at Richmond” (3), the “ Hayfield ” (99), and “ Penrith 
Castle” (100). It may be worth —— that in the brief biogra- 
pivoel preface there is a slight error. Peter de Wint, who died 

1849, was not “ buried in the Chapel Royal, Savoy,” but in the 
graveyard adjoining. His widow presented a new font in 1864, 
and the fact is recorded on it, 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND RECITALS. 


HE German Reed entertainment at the St. George’s Hall 
opens with a musical comedietta, called 4 Moss Rose Rent, 
Law, the by Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott. 
is bright little drama is a ing-room piece, ing 
all the characteristics which have sade enters 
tainments unique among London attractions, It is satisfac- 
tory to note this adherence to the peculiar form of chamber 
drama in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr, John P. 
achieved so many triumphs; in 4 Moss Rose Rent there is 
the nature and refinement, the absence of mere stage atmosphere, 
associated with this form of entertainment. The construction is 
slight, the motif is a little strained, but it affords excellent scope 
for the humours of Mr. Corney Grain and Mr. Alfred Reed, and 
some expressive songs for Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Wardroper, 
and Mr. North Home. The gipsy duet, “ Along the country side 
we go,” with its Romany swing and audacious refrain, is capitall 
rendered by Miss Holland and Mr. Reed. The quintet that fol- 
lows is skilfully composed, and sweet and rich in harmony, the 
tutti, “’Neath the stars,” being particularly pleasing. The piece is 
vivaciously played, culminating in a lively scene in a gipsy en- 
campment, where Mr. Corney Grain, as an elderly baronet with 
evil designs, and Mr. Reed, a jovial gipsy tinker, are exceedingly 
amusing in their well-contrasted styles. Mr. Corney Grain’s 
musical sketch, Spring’s Delights, forms an interlude, in which the 
discomforts of a modern Queen Anne residence and the horrors of 
a “ spring cleaning” are humorously set forth, the recitation pre- 
luding a novel cantata, which very happily caricatures many 
styles of music—the pomp and circumstance of Wagner and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s operetta chorus in particular. The concluding 
iece, A Double Event, is a very merry farce, with two delightful 
a written by Mr. Corney Grain. The combat with gloves 
between the amorous rivals, Tubbs (Mr. Reed) and Whiffle (Mr. 
North), and their final collapse through the inn window amid the 
crash of glass, is an excellent piece of “business.” The fun and 
movement are never suffered to pause one moment in the spirited 
course of this clever little play. 


There are many among Mr. Brandram’s admirers who prefer 
his “ Selections” to his Shakspearian readings. At Willis’s Rooms 
on Tuesday the recitations offered abundant and striking points 
for contrast and instances of varied resources and versatile talent. 
It is a long range that includes so admirably dramatic a rendering 
of the sheep-shearing in A Winter's Tale, and such pieces as “Sir 
Rupert the Fearless,” from the Ingoldsby Legends, and “ Our Eye- 
Witness on the Ice.” In the first of these, Mr. Brandram’s deli- 
very of the charming verses of Perdita, the rogueries of Autolycus, 
the incidents of the shearing, the humours of the shepherd, is 
unequalled for its powerful actuality. The vividness with which 
the scene is presented where Autolycus robs the shepherd is 
pees and the picture of the swaggering rascal, carolling his 
cheerful lays, is full of distinction and finish. The “Dogberry and 
Verges” excerpt, good as it is, and excellently conceived, still 
does not compare with the Autolycus. With the audience Mr. 
Brandram’s greatest success was in “Our Eye-Witness on the 
Ice,” which he gave with great unction and force, illustrating the 
extravagant humour of the piece with incredibly rapid changes 
of voice and gesture, and with a solemnity of visage that formed 
an additional provocation to laughter. 


THE TREASURY AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


eee City is grumbling just now because, as it alleges, the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer is imitating one of the worst 
practices of the United States ury. When Lord Sherbrooke 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he made certain changes in the 
collection of the taxes which were severely criticized at the time, 
and which have since continued to cause inconvenience to business. 
The result so far as the money market is concerned has been that 
a disproportionately large part of the revenue has been received in 
the quarter of the financial year, and has thus led to 

iodical stringency in February and March. Taxpayers who 

ve to pay considerable amounts usually do so by hagens upon 
their bankers, and, therefore, when the revenue is pouring in 
rapidly, large sums are transferred from the other banks of the 
country to the Bank of England. In this way the funds avail- 
able for lending and discounting in the hands of other banks are 
lessened, while those at the disposal of the Bank of England in- 
crease. Wherever the Government employs a single bank, there 
must be to some extent inconvenience cai in this manner to 
the other banks, whether the collection of the revenue is spread 
over the whole year or is crowded into a few months. But 
the collection of a great part in a few months undoubtedly 
causes the inconvenience to be more severely felt, and leads to 
much grumbling. At the same time, it causes inconvenience to 
trade generally. As the Bank of England keeps the ultimate 
banking reserve of the whole country, it is usually obliged to 
charge higher rates of interest and discount than the other banks 
in order to protect its stock of gold. When, therefore, a dispro- 
portionately large part of the capital available for employment in 
the short-loan market is under the control of the Bank of 
England, the rate — in the short-loan market for the use of 
capital is higher than at other times; consequently the changes 
introduced by Lord Sherbrooke have had the effect of making the 
value of money higher than it otherwise would be in the months 
of February and March. Asthis, however, has been a constant ex- 
perience since the changes were etlected, it would call for no special 
remark just now but that, in the opinion of the City, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is at present aggravating the effect of the changes 
made by Lord Sherbrooke. The Government ought to take out 
of the pockets of the people no more than is required for defraying 
its expenses and for making provision against unforeseen outlay. 
But it 1s nowclear that Mr. Childers last A pril estimated the receipts 
of the taxes very much too low. ‘The revenue in consequence is 
coming in much more rapidly than he anticipated, and as a result 
the inconvenience to which we have been referring is exception- 
ally felt. As a matter of course, the deposits at the credit of the 
Government must increase as each quarter advances. The interest 
on the debt, for example, and several other charges have to be 
met at the end of the quarter, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must gradually accumulate his balance at the Bank to meet those 
charges. But this year, as we have said, the under-estimating of 
the revenue has | a much revenue 
than a to . t Saturday the Treasu: 
te the Banks of England and Ireland 
ceeded ten millions, and they were larger by more than 2} millions 
than at the corresponding date twelve monthsago. Mr. Gladstone 
has always been in favour of large balances, and there is un- 
doubtedly advantage in the system ; but there seems no reason 
to suppose that such large balances are required as are now 
maintained. At the end of the last financial year the Chancellor 
of the re was able to pay off a million of debt out of his 
balances ; and, if the balance then was more than ample, it seems 
to follow that the balances now are very much too large. And if 
it be true, as is reported from India, that the Indian Government 
intends to repay to the Home Government a million sterling due 
by it for a long time past, the will be considerably aug- 
mented. Without, however, dwelling upon this point, as to 
which there is.as yet no official information, it is clear from the 
figures given above that the balance in the Banks of England and 
Ireland seems to be larger than circumstances require. 

And the keeping of so large a balance is the stranger because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer receives no interest upon the 
sums so deposited, while he maintains it only at considerable 
expense. There is a floating debt, represented by Treasury 
Bills running for three and six months. These bills, as they 
fall due, are generally renewed. Last Monday, for example, 
bills for nearly two millions were so renewed ; roughly speak- 
ing, about three-quarters of the amount in three months’ bills, 
and the remainder in six months’, And for renewing the three 
months’ bills the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to submit to a 
discount of over 3 per cent. per annum, while the discount on 
the six months’ bills exceeded 2} per cent. perannum. It seems 
to follow from what has been stated above that the Government 
could well afford to pay off the whole of the bills renewed this 
week, and yet retain a balance ample for all its requirements, 
And the City is asking, why should the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pay so high a rate of interest for the renewal of bills, 
which, so far as the outside public can see, might, without incon- 
— be course, outsiders cannot 
judge whether the Treasury could really dispense with so ] 

: balance. It may be that the Chancellor of the Euchequer 
foresees that the claims coming upon him at the end of the 
month will be much larger than the public sup , and that to 
meet those claims he is accumulating the faage balances of 
which the City complains, Or, again, it may be that he is 
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contemplating some large an which will be announced 
in the Budget statements. these points the public has no 
information, but so far as is known it appears that the balances 
are excessive. Just now, indeed, it happens that in the interest 
of trade it is well that the control of Bank of England over 
the money market should be strengthened. Competing bankers 
and merchants who have to pay a higher rate of interest than they 
would otherwise be aan are slow to admit this, but the fact 
will not be disputed by impartial thinkers. Some years ago the 
Bank of England allowed its stock of gold to be reduced lower 
than is safe, considering the magnitude of the trade of the country, 
and it has never been able to replace the sums then lost. | 
consequence it is every now and then compelled to raise its 
rate of discount, to stop withdrawal of more gold, and to 
attract some of the metal from other countries. At present, 
for instance, though trade is extremely dull, and there is no 
speculation, the Directors of the Bank keep their rate of discount 
higher than the rate is in any other great commercial capital. 
The accident that the revenue payments are large just now, 
and that the exceptional balance kept by the Government with the 
Bank of England places at the disposal of the Bank so consider- 
able a proportion of the floating capital in the short-loan market, 
enables the Directors to compel the rest of the market to charge 
as high a rate as they do themselves. The enhancement of the 
value of money thus brought about attracts gold from New York 
to this country, and makes it probable that gold may also be 
brought from Paris and Berlin. But, while for banking purposes 
it happens to be well that the balances kept by the Government 
shou ‘7 be large, it is not the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to aid the Bank in replenishing its stock of gold. 
And, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no other object 
in view than merely retaining a large balance, there is some 
ground for the compiles of the City that he is falling into a prac- 
tice which has caused serious disturbance in the New York money 
market when followed by the United States Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. In the United States the revenue greatly exceeds the 
expenditure, and therefore there is an enormous surplus at all 
times in the Treasury. Occasionally the Secretary of the Treasury 
allows this surplus to accumulate so rapidly that the New York 
money market is disturbed. After a while the Secretary relieves 
the market by the redemption of debt. The argument of the Oity 
is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should do as the Secretary 
to the Treasury does when inconvenience is experienced in New 
York; that is, apply & portion of his accumulated balance in 
paying off Treasury 

Assuming, however, that Mr. Childers has a good reason for the 
policy pursued by him, it seems unreasonable that he should 
not obtain from the Bank of England a share of the profit derived 
from the large balances kept. At present the Bank of England 
pays no interest to the Government upon the public deposits. Of 
course the Government could not expect the k to collect the 
taxes, manage the debt, and perform the several services which it 
discharges for nothing. The remuneration received by the Bank 
is partly derived from the employment of the public money de- 
posited with it. This is quite reasonable, and is in accordance 
with what all private persons have todo. But when the balance 
kept by the Sonne exceeds a certain sum, it seems only 
fair that the Treasury should receive some benefit from the 
employment of the money. The balance with the Bank of 
England at present exceeds that held twelve months ago by nearly 
23 millions, and if it paid the Bank to manage the business 
ot the Government twelve months ago with a smaller balance, 
the Bank could surely afford to pay some interest on the excess 
which it now holds. The Bank uses the money which it re- 
ceives from the Government in lending and discounting. Just 
now the rate of interest is fully 3} per cent., and the whole of this 
interest is pocketed by the Bank shareholders. It would be only 
fair that the Government should receive some of this profit. 
We cannot doubt that the Directors of the Bank would themselves 
at once admit the justice of the proposition were it submitted to 
them. And if the State were to share in the profits made by the 
Bank in oe pur J public money, it is clear that much of the envy 
now chy’ the be removed. bankers 
plain that the Bank o and is given great advantages at their 
expense ; but, if the Bank of England not only paid for its advan- 
tages by services rendered to the State, but also by sharing with 
the State the actual profits realized, there would be no ground for 
complaint, and at the same time it would be to the public advan- 
tage. 


REVIEWS. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN.* 


ME SAINTSBURY’S great edition of Dryden has been 
advanced by four more volumes of the Plays, containing, 
among others, Sir Martin Mar-All, The Tempest, Almanzor and 
Almahide, The Assignation, The State of Innocence, Aureng-Zebe, 
and Cdipus. In our observations upon the first two volumes we said 
what we had to say on the general subject of Dryden’s Plays. Ag 


* The Works of John Dryden ; with Sir Walter Scott's Notes. Revised 
and corrected by George Saiutsbury. Vols. UL, IV., V., and VI. 
Edinburgh : William Paterson. 1833. 


regards those contained in these volumes a great deal might also be 
said, if only for the reason that they are certainly all quite new to 
the general reader, and most of them, probably, new even to the stu- 
dent of English literature. But, first, it must be acknowledged that 
the notes added by the editor show as much care and anxiety to 
present a faithful text, with the illustration and elucidation of 
obscure passages, as if every scene in these neglected and forgotten 

ys were a gem of the purest water. ‘This is the true spirit of 
the faithful editor, even though the shade of Dryden, if he still 
considers his works, must blush to remember the unworthiness of 
many plays which once he thought so fine. 

The first of them which calls for special notice is Sir Martin 
Mar-All, a play made up out of Molidre’s L’Etourdi and 
Quinault’s L’Amant Indiscret. On the first production, which 
was in the year 1667, it bore the name of the Duke of New- 
castle. We quite agree with Mr. Pepys and with Mr. Saintsbury 
that there is “ very good wit” in the performance. The play is, 
in fact, lively and bustling, with plenty of action, and a plot as 
absurd and impossible as ever delighted an audience. To say that 
some of the scenes are indelicate is a mild way of putting the case. 
In defence, however, Dryden would probably plead, with perfect 
justice, that he could not be expected to be better than his contem- 
poraries. Forty years later than this Lady Cowper records in her 
diary that she been to the theatre, and adds that the play was 
not “more obscene than such pieces always are.” We may re- 
member, too, that even now there are things almost incredible said 
and done in French farces. 

After Sir Martin Mar-All follows The Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island, the famous travesty of Shakspeare, for which Sir William 
Davenant appears chiefly responsible. This is insisted upon by both 
the earlier and the later editor. Sir Walter Scott considered that it 
was undertaken chiefly with a view to scenic decoration, while 
Mr. Saintsbury points out that the internal evidence shows little 
of Dryden's work, What Dryden himself says in his preface is 
that Davenant, when he designed the counterpart to Shakspeare’s 
heroine—namely, the man who had never seen 2 woman—com- 
municated the idea to himself, and desired his assistance :— 


Sir William Davenant, as he was a man of a quick and piercing imagi- 
nation, soon found that somewhat might be added to the design of 
Shakespeare, of which neither Fletcher nor Suckling had ever thought : 
And, therefore, to put the last hand to it, he designed the counterpart to 
Shakespeare’s plot, namely, that of a man who had never seen a woman ; 
that by this means those two characters of innocence and love might the 
more illustrate and commend each other. ‘This excellent contrivance he 
was pleased to communicate to me, and to desire my assistance in it. I 
confess that from the very first moment it so pleased me, that I never writ 
anything with more delight. I must likewise do him that justice to 
acknowledge that my writing received daily his amendments ; and that is 
the reason why it is not so faulty, as the rest which I have done, without 
the help or correction of so judicious a friend. 


He goes on to explain, with perhaps a little malice, that the 
“comical parts of the sailors ”—that is to say, those parts which 
are now quite intolerable—were wholly the invention of Davenant. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of Dryden's statement. 
Davenant suggested what both, with singular lack of judgment, 
thought so wonderful an improvement, the additions of Hippolito, 
Dorinda, and Sycorax, the sister of Caliban; Dryden wrote a 
rough draft on the lines laid down by Davenant ; the latter then 
devoted a deal of care to the revision, correction, and com- 
pletion of it. “His corrections,” says Dryden, “ were sober and 
judicious ; and he corrected his own writings much more severely 
than those of any other man, bestowing twice the labour and time 
in polishing, which he used in invention.” ‘The following is sutti- 
cient to show the treatment of Hippolito :— 


Prosp. But here are creatures which I named not to thee, 
Who share man’s sovereignty by nature’s laws, 

And oft depose him from it. 

Hip. What are those creatures, sir ? 

Prosp. Those dangerous enemies of men, called women. 

Hip. Women! I never heard of them before.— 

What are —- like ? 

Prosp. Imagine something between young men and angels ; 
Fatally beauteous, and killing pot 
Their voices charm beyond the nightingale’s ; 
They are all enchantment: Those, who once 
Are made their slaves for ever. 

Hip. Then I will wink, and fight with them. 

Prosp. ’Tis but in vain : 

They'll haunt you in your very sl 
ip. Then I'll revenge it on them when I wake. 

Prosp. You are without all possibility of revenge ; 
They are so beautiful, that you can ne’er attempt, 
Nor wish, to hurt them. 

Hip. Are they so beautiful? 

Prosp. Calm sleep is not so soft ; nor winter suns, 
Nor summer shades, so pleasant. 

Hip. Can they be fairer than the plumes of swans? 
Or more delightful than peacock’s feathers ? 

Or than the gloss upon the necks of doves ? 
Or have more various beauty than the rainbow ?— 
These I have seen, and, without danger, wondered at. 

Prosp. All these are far below them: Nature made 
Nothing but woman dangerous and fair. 

Therefore if you should chance to see them, 
Avoid them straight, I charge you. 


The comedy of An Evening’s Love has the same kind of merit 
as we find in Sir Master Mar-All, with the same faults—that is 
to say, the piece is full of life and movement ; its dialogue is in 
= extremely coarse, and the plot is borrowed from the French. 

’epys termed it “nothing so good as the Maiden Queen,” and 
Evelyn called it “a foolish plot,” and says it affected him to 
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see the stage so “ degenerated and polluted by the licentious times.” 
It is to us chiefly remarkable on account of the preface, in which 
Dryden defends himself from the charge of borrowing his plots and 
characters. It is a lame defence at the best, for although it 
is quite true, as he says, that Shakspeare borrowed his stories, 
that Virgil imitated Homer, that Terence translated Menander, 
that Tasso borrowed both from Virgil and from Homer, and that 
Beaumont and Fletcher took most of their plots from Spanish 
novels, yet it is one thing to dramatize a story, and quite another 
to copy, adapt, or “ English” a play. Dryden says :— 

There is another crime with which I am charged, at which I am yet 
much less concerned, because it does not relate to my manners, as the 
former did, but only to my reputation as a poet: a nameof which I assure 
the reader I am nothing proud; and therefore cannot be very solicitous to 
defend it. I am taxed with stealing all my plays, and that by some, who 
should be the last men from whom I would steal any part of them. ‘There 
is one answer which I will not make ; but it has been made for me, by him 
to whose grace and patronage I owe all things, 

Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare tantum— 

and without whose command they should no longer be troubled with any- 
thing of mine :—that he only desired, that they, who accused me of ther, 
would always steal him plays like mine. But though I have reason to be 
proud of this defence, vet I should waive it, because I have a worse 
opinion of my own comedies than any of my enemies can have. It is 
true, that wherever 1 have liked any > a romance, novel, or foreign 
play, I have made no difficulty, nor ever shall, to take the foundation of it, 
to build it up, and to make it proper for the English stage. And I will be 
80 vain to say, it has lost nothing in my hands: But it always cost me so 
much trouble to heighten it for our theatre (which is incomparably more 
curious in all the ornaments of dramatic poesy than the French or Spanish), 
that when I had finished my play. it was like the hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake, so strangely altered, there scarcely remained any plank of the 
timber which first built it. 

In the Tyrannic Love the character of Maximin is drawn, as 
Scott says, on “ Dryden’s boldest plan.” We, who are not con- 
cerned to defend everything of Dryden, may perhaps admit that 
many the verses put into the mouth of Maximin are extravagant 
and bombastic to the highest degree. Witness the last scene of all, 
in which Maximin dies amid the dead bodies of those whom the 
poet had killed before :— 

My body has not power my mind to bear—— 

[ Sits down upon the body. 

My coward body does my will control ; 

Farewell, thou deserter of my soul ! 

T'll shake this carcase off, and be obeyed ; 

- Reign an imperial ghost without its aid. 

And vanquish rebels in your sovereign’s ts 

ring me Po ius and my empress noe 

I would in hand a head. 
Plac. Do not regard a dying tyrant’s breath, 

He can but look revenge on you in death. To the soldiers, 
Max, Vauquished, and dar’st thou yet a rebel be? 

Thus, I can more than look revenge on thee. [Stabs him aguin, 
Plac. Ob, I am gone! [ Dies. 
Maz. And after thee I go, 

Revenging still, and following ev’n to the other world my blow ; 


[ Stabs him again. 
And shoving back this earth on which I sit, 
I'll mount, and scatter all the Gods I hit. [ Dies. 


There is not space for us to do justice to the famous heroic play 
of the Conquest of Grenada, The reader will remember, however, 
that a long and appreciative account of this piece has been already 
given by Mr. Saintsbury in his Dryden (“ English Men of Letters”). 
A portion of this wars. anna is incorporated in his preface to the 

. What Mr. Suintsbury says of this play may be said, muta- 
tis mutandis, of all Dryden's plays. ig Lone full of preposterous 
revolutions, discoveries, murders, and bombast; the plots are 
absurd, and yet “there is a kind of generous and noble spirit 
animating them which could not fail to catch an audience blinded 
by fashion to the absurdities . . . and all over the dialogue are 
squandered and lavished flowers of splendid verse.” Here, again, 
is a preface by the author which deserves careful reading, as it is 
the defence of the heroic drama, of which the play is justly taken 
as the representative. Sir William Davenant, he says, was the 
first to introduce the heroic play in England. During the Com- 
monwealth he evaded the prohibition against tragedies and 
comedies by the performance of “examples of moral virtue, writ 
in verse, and performed in recitative music,” both music and 
scenes being borrowed from the Italian operas. On the return of 
the King, he changed his Siege of Rhodes, which was one of these 
musical pieces, into a drama. But, as Dryden explains, he 
wanted the fulness of a plot and the variety of characters to form 
and complete his design. “As few men have the happiness to 
begin and finish any new project, so neither did he live to make 
his design perfect... . For myself and others who come after 
him, we are bound, with all veneration for his memory, to acknow- 
ledge what advantage we received from that excellent groundwork 
which he laid. And since it is an easy thing to add to what 
already is invented, we ought all of us, without envy to him or 
partiality to ourselves, to vield him the precedence in it.” These 
are very generous words, and do the writer great credit. 

In the fifth volume will be found that remarkable production, 
The State of Innocence and Fall of Man, an “ opera,” or, in 
other words, a dramatic version, partly in rhymed and partly in 
blank verse, of the Paradise Lost. Filled as it is with lines 
borrowed directly from Milton, it is yet a work not unworthy of 
the subject. The stage directions, however, laid down with as 
much care as if the piece would ever be acted, have a grotesque 


impossibility. Thus the represents in turn Chaos, Heaven, 
Hell, the Chariot of the Sun, Paradise, whirling clouds, and choirs 
of angels. In the last scene Eve bids farewell tu Eden in lines 
which are pretty, but have lost the noble consolation which Milton 
found for the first mother :— 
Though all by me is 
Such favour I, am 
By me the promised Seed shall ull restore. 


Dryden makes Eve say :— 
Farewell, you happy shades ! 
Where angeis first should practise hymns, and string 
Their tuneful harps, when they to Heaven would sing. 
Farewell, you flowers, whose buds, with early care, 
I watched, and to the cheerful sun did rear : 
Who now shall bind your stems ? or, when you fall, 
With fountain streams your fainting souls recall ? 
A long farewell to thee, my nuptial bower, 
Adorned with every fair and fragrant flower ! 
And last, farewell, farewell my place of birth ! 
1 go to wander in the lower earth, 
As distant as I can; for, dispossest, 
Farthest from what I once enjoyed, is best. 


The same volume contains Aureng-Zebe, justly described by 
Mr. Saintsbury as a fine rt. How many living men are there 
who have read the play w many know that it contains the 
often-quoted lines 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
‘To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and, while it says, We shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
1’m tired of waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 


The only remarkable play in the sixth volume, which contains 
four, is the Gdipus. It was written by Dryden and Lee in col- 
laboration. Great violence is done to the story, and the play ends 
in a general massacre. Eurydice is killed by Creon, Creon by 
Adrastus, Adrastus by the soldiers; Jocasta slaughters her 
children, and stabs herself “in many places”; lastly, C&dipus 
flings himself from a window. We dismiss these volumes with 
the confession that Dryden's neglected and forgotten plays, thus 
carefully annotated and edited by Mr. Saintsbury, do really grow 
upon us as they are read. We see again the life and action of 
the piece, the crowded and bustling stage, the wild gallants, and 
the Sonata quite as wild, whom they court. Amidst the ex- 
travagances of the heroics, we detect the allusions to the passing 
events, the prejudices, and the fashions of the age ; and as for the 
coarseness of the dialogue, that, as is also the case with other 
men of genius who have so sinned, loses half its offensiveness when 
we have read enough to enter into the spirit of the time and the 
habits of its thoughts and expressions, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


R. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S new story is both interesting 
and original. In fixing its scene in modern Greek life, he 
has struck a vein which has hitherto been slightly used by 
novelists. It would be absurd, indeed, to compare the book wi 
the Roi des Montagnes of M. Edmond About, in which a close 
knowledge of the country is combined with an inimitable wit. 
Mr. McCarthy is destitute, however, of neither knowledge nor wit, 
and his book is one which will be read with interest and pleasure 
from beginning to end. The Maid of Athens is a young lady of 
English birth living in that city, and greatly enamoured of Greece 
pom all things pertaining to Greece. She, Athena Rosaire by 
name, is the daughter of a defunct British diplomatist, who had a 
grievance against the Government, and it on to his widow, 
Athena's mother. The two ladies are living in Athens when the 
tale begins. Kelvin Cleveland, the hero of the story, has known 
Athena five years before, when she was a young girl of seventeen, 
and has arrived at that stage of intimacy with her, exceeding 
flirtation and falling short of love-making, to which young people 
of their several ages are not seldom prone. Kelvin had at that 
time the prospect of a peerage, of which the marriage of an uncle 
and consequent birth of a cousinafterwardsdeprived him. In his new 
sition he was not as attractive a son-in-law as in the old, and Mrs, 
Bonk takes the necessary steps for intercepting the letters 
which the young people till then had contiuued to exchange, 
Whereupon surprise and resentment not unnaturally arise in 
Athena’s mind; and, like some other ladies in similar circum- 
stances, she seeks consolation, not in a new love, but ina “ cause ” 
—the cause in this case being Greece. The date of the tale is 
placed in the years between the Treaty of Berlin and the final 
settlement of the new Greek frontier, when, as will be remem- 
bered, public opinion in Greece was greatly excited, aud intrigues 
of all kinds were rife in Athens. Convinced of the tickleness of 
her old friend, to whom she had in reality become attached, Atheua 


* Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1833. 

Justin Warren's Daughter. By Olive M, Birrell. London’; Remingtos 
& Co, 1883, 
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is still not unwilling to marry, if by doing so she can further the 
cause which she has at heart; but bee has nothing to do with 
this willingness, Kelvin Cleveland, on his part, finds his feeling 
for the girl strengthened by time and absence; and comes to 
Athens, ostensibly to do war correspondent’s work should hos- 
tilities break out between Greece and Turkey, but in truth to 
satisfy himself as to the state of Athena’s sentiments. 

His first riments are not siiccessful. When he arrives in 
Athens, he finds out that Mrs. Rosaire has been playing him false 
with the girl, and that Athena herself has become cold, distant, 
and repellent in her manner to him, Two other lovers in due 
time appear on the scene—Lord St. Ives, the heir toan English 
earldom, and a certain Greek, Makarides by name, a wealthy 
political intriguer, who is fishing for popularity and office in the 
troubled waters of Greco-Turkish politics. Between the two the 
“Maid of Athens” long wavers, loving neither of them, but con- 
sidering each of them in the light of the possible aid which he 
might render to the cause of Greece. The first incident of note 
in the story is an absurd duel which Cleveland gets into with 
@ vulgar lish millionaire, who insults an old Greek gentle- 
man as to the character of the latter’s countrymen; where- 
be Cleveland calls him a “vulgar blackguard,” and gets 
a bullet put into him for his pains. The wife of the millionaire in 
a. Mrs. Pollen, is the most powerfully drawn character in 

book, though the grotesqueness of the first part which she 
Plays jars with the effect which the second part produces. During 
the lifetime of her husband, whom she detests and whom she has 
married merely for money, she overbids all his vulgarities of 
manner and speech, being able all the time to talk like a woman of 
sense and education. Her husband’s duel with Cleveland, whom 
she comes to love as the possible slayer of the former, leads her to 
throw off the veil and to reveal herself to him as she really is. 
When the husband a short time after dies at Corfu, she offers 
herself to Cleveland, and when he, being in love with Athena, 
declines the honour of her hand, she begs him to accept a part of 
her fortune to further his career. The interview between the two, 
in which he rejects both herself and her money, and does so kindly, 
and asa gentleman might, appears to us to be worth all the rest of 
the book. The plot, meanwhile, is thickeni Cleveland, to 
in the love of Athena, who tries to turn all her admirers into 
fighter for the cause of Greece, enlists himself under the banner 
of Makarides, who is the popular favourite for the time, and is 
preparing an inroad into Thessaly. Athena refuses Lord St. Ives, 
Sol on herself to the hero of the hour; and it is arranged 
that the irruption shall be made without delay, Cleveland taking 
command of the first detachment, to be supported by other bands, 
organized by Makarides, which are to meet him on the frontier. 
The whole thing is merely a device on the part of the Greek to lure 
Cleveland to his ruin. In his absence a diplomatic compromise 
is come to at Athens, by which war is to be averted; and, 
although Makarides has abundant time to recall the forlorn 
hope, he suffers them to go on to what he believes will prove their 
destruction. They cross the frontier; have a skirmish, in which 
some lives are lost, with the Turkish troops; and are finally re- 
called by English friends from Athens, who explain that the 
question has been settled diplomatically at Athens. On Cleveland’s 
return he hastens to demand an explanation of Makarides’s treachery, 
and finds him in the company of Athena. Makarides cannot deny 
the fact that he had ample time to recall the party before it crossed 
, that he ept tele rom love of 
is of to him the 
most natural stratagem in the world. After he has received his 
dismissal, Athena and Cleveland embrace one another, and every- 
— is made happy. There are various other characters in 
book which are more or less successfully drawn—Steenie Vale, a 
rather vulgar schoolboy; his father, a fatuous old bore, who ends 
Neng ren Rosaire ; and others. There is also much de- 
iption of natural scenery, of which we may say that the half 
would be a deal better than the whole; and there are sundry 
flourishes which breathe defiance to England and honour to Erin. 
We shall survive them, however. Altogether the tale, though not 
one of the first class, holds a fair place in the second rank of the 
novels of the period. 

Justice Warren's er is of a wholly different kind. The 
ecene is laid in New England, the date at which the story opens is 
the year 1659, and the chief theme of the book is the persecutions 
to which the Quakers were at that time subjected. Katherine 
Warren, after whom the story takes its name, is a young Puritan 
girl, of atype which then was common in New England, and of 
which, here and there, traces were till lately to be found. We 
are not sure that it has even now wholly disappeared. She had 
been brought up strictly, and has absorbed as much of the teach- 
ing of her sect as a naturally generous and warm-hearted nature 
can; while the circumstances of the new settlement allow her an 
amount of freedom which would be impossible in the old country. 
In the absence of her father she gives shelter to one of the per- 
secuted Quakers, whom at that time it was penal to harbour. The 
name of the Quaker girl who appeals for refuge is Rose Halifax, 
to whom, as well as to others in the book, the title of heroinemight 
be given. The two hold a long conference together, in which 
Quaker doctrine is set forth by the refugee, and enhanced by the 
charm of her youth and beauty, This act of kindness on the part 
of Katherine Warren gets her into trouble with the minister, and 
the oe nee eaves the house to rejoin her co-sectaries in 
the Belonging to the same household as the daughter are 


two cousins, Simon and Roland, the latter remarkable for little 
but high spirits, the former a young man of many and mysterious 
moods, who has decamped to spend a Pg among the Indians, 
and who, by the way, is enamoured of the fair young Quakeress, 
He also plays conjuring-tricks of the most elementary character. 
With the help of some phosphorescent matter which he carries in 
@ box, he produces, in a darkened room, the a ce of a hand 
writing on a wall. He had done, in his earlier youth, many re- 
markable deeds, such as climbing to the ig the church 
steeple, and the like. In due time Katherine Warren goes from 
Salem, where these wonders are performed, on a visit to Boston, 
where she has much conversation with an aunt on serious subjects, 
Meantime the Quakers resolve to come back to Boston, from 
which place they had been excluded on pain of death ; and among 
them are Rose Halifax, despite the entreaties of her lover to fly 
to some State where they were tolerated, and her leader and 
teacher, Mary Dyar. The Governor, John Endicott, is a Quaker- 
baiter of the most hardened description ; and to return to Boston 
in the face of his prohibitions is little less than to court death, 
Nevertheless they persevere, Mary Dyar, in the face of her hus- 
band’s entreaties to stay with bim in Rhode Island (where the 
Quakers are safe), and Rose Halifax, notwithstanding Simon's 
entreaties. The Quakers are all arrested; and on the next 
“ meeting-day ” the divine who preaches to the assembled Puritans 
advises them to kill the Quakers as soon as may be, whereupon 
Simon rushes out of the church, to the great scandal of the con- 
tion. His conjuring soon after comes to his aid, especially 
the trick of the shining , by which, after blowing out the 
lights in the council-room, he terrifies the assem istrates 
of the city. Nevertheless the Governor is not diverted from his 
purpose. Rose Halifax is condemned to be branded and sold 
as @ slave. Thereupon Simon sets fire to the House of 
Correction, in which she is confined, intending to save her 
in the confusion which it would cause; but he breaks into 
her cell only to find her lying dead. He does not deny the 
charge of arson when it is made against him, but 
from his guards and takes again to the woods, A short time after 
Mary Dyar and other Quakers are executed. Justice Warren’s 
daughter, who has been engaged to marry one Captain Keith, in 
due time does so, after he has gone with other settlers to the 
island of Nantucket. Simon lives a vagabond life in the woods, 
and finally falls ill. He is found there by Eliot, the missionary 
to the Indians, by whom he is converted from his heathenish ways, 
and he finally makes an edifying end. Most of the other person- 

The story is a very slight and immature production, and over- 
flows with conversations on religious subjects ; many of its pages 
read like a penny tract. There is in it none of the genius which, 
in the person of Dinah Morris, brings pans | Methodism so vivid] 
before our eyes. We see with regret such subjects treated at 
in a novel, unless they are treated with a power such as that with 
which George Eliot was able to handle them. Nevertheless, the 
intentions of the writer are good, and if, as we imagine, this is 
the first effort of a young novelist, we may hope for something 
stronger in the future, 


NEW PRINTS. 


hotography must be sadly disappointed. Railways were to 
cain Sur breed of horses, Pho my were to ruin pes ing, 
and much more than engraving. kind of art has been seriously 


affected, but, so far as we know, only one—namely, miniature- 
painting. But the exhibitions abound as much as ever with por- 
traits. It is a fact that for decorative photographs are 
seldom used. And it cannot be that even line-engraving, 
the highest branch of the art, is yet extinct. Meanwhile a new 
and wonderful advance has been made in chromo-lithography and 
in wood engraving, both of them having been, not ruined, but 
greatly assisted by photography. And, to go still further, a 
system of ge ae engraving has been invented and brought 
to such perfection that even a skilled eye cannot distinguish with- 
out some aid, such as the paper-mark, between ancient and m 
the true and the false. The old German engravers, such as Diirer 
his pupils, or Lucas van Leyden, or Mare Antonio Raimondi, are 
tr susceptible to this kind of treatment, and a great 
rench firm has issued portly volumes containing absolute fac- 
similes of prints, of which few collectors, however long their 
purses, can hope to the originals, The art of the etcher 
can also be wonderfully imitated, but the imitation does not come 
up to the level of a facsimile. Side by side with photography and 
its many modern branches, we see engraving flourishing, not as it 
did before photography, but far more, in production more abun- 
dant, in excellence not far, if at all, behind. The number of illus- 
trated periodicals testifies to the number of people who take 
pleasure in this kind of art, for picture-books seldom contain 
photographs, and all kinds of engraving are used. The translation 
of a coloured picture into a black-and-white print, where only the 
gradations of a single pigment, black, must be used to give the effect 
of red, yellow, and blue, is of course something more than an art in 
itself. The translator may not be colour-blind, but he must use 
his sense of colour in such a way as to himself in the position 
of one whois. There isa serious drawback in this. A poor painter 
Sr eet® ucing what will look very well in an engraving. 
may even be the case with a great artist. No one can 
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are but few of us who would not confess to a feeling of disa 

intment, after familiarity with, say, the “Monarch of the 
Bien,” or any other, which Thomas Landseer engraved, when 
we saw the original for the first time. Landseer’s frequently 

tty colouring accounts for a good deal of this result, but 

aan on the whole, looks better in his book-vignettes and his 
“Liber Studiorum” than in any except two or three of his pic- 
tures in the National Gallery. 

For this reason, too, such an engraving as the portrait of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, which is before us, is eminently satisfactory. 
Mr. Long’s picture has no more colour, or very little more, than 
the engraving. The likeness is excellent; and, after all, in a 

rtrait of this kind the likeness is the chief thing. The v~ 
ing, & mezzotint, is by Mr. T. L. Atkinson, and is publi by 
Messrs. Agnew. We have several other portraits before us, but they 
are not those of modern celebrities, and are valuable more as works 
of art than as portraits. Of these Messrs, Goupil’s photogravure, 
after Reynolds, claims the first place. It is certainly wonderful as 
a development of photography, and not less wonderful from 
its fidelity, on the one hand, to the picture from which it is 
taken, and, on the other, to the traditions of ordinary mezzo- 
tint. The me ure of “ Catherine, Lady Cornewall,” was exhibited 
at the y in the Winter Exhibition of 1882-3. This large 
print has, we understand, been considered so successful that a 
series of similar engravings after Sir Joshua may be expected to 
follow. Several other photogravures issued Messrs. Goupil 
are also before us. The “ Départ pour la Péche” and the “ Retour 
de la Péche,” both after Weber, are fine pictures of sea and sky. 
A charming domestic scene, in which some children are repre- 
sented playing with an old woman, presumably their grand- 
mother, who submits while they place “a feather in her cap,” 
will be much admired by lovers of ish “genre.” The paint- 
ing from which it is taken is by Mr. John Morgan, and was ex- 
hibited last summer in the Royal Academy. Another picture in 
the same Academy was Mr. —_ Clark's “Three Little 
Kittens,” which represented three lovely little girls—or shall we 
say ene little girl, for they are all too obviously from the same 
model—taking shelter from a shower under a very worn 
umbrella. Each child holds a kitten in her arms. The print is 
admirable, but shows more trace perhaps of its oy 
origin than can be oS ee in her {sal There is 
nothing but prai ible for “ Marsh Lands,” a engravi 
by after Cecil Lawson's picture exhibited at the 
Grosvenor in the winter of 1882. Tlie effect of the original is 
wonderfully rved, in spite of its translation from n and 
brown into and white. Facsimiles of water-colours are 
among Messrs. Goupil’s most successful effects. Two of the most 
delicate kind, almost defying detection, are “ Baladin” and 
“ Ballerine,” after Louis Leloir ; a melancholy interest attaches to 
them, as Leloir died when they were on the eve of publication. 
Another facsimile is in monochrome, after an exquisite crayon 
— by Cabanel, entitled “The Doves,” a beautiful girl with 


We now turn to a wholly different class of work. Etching has 
made t strides of late years, and no etcher has contributed 
more directly to its success than Mr, Waltner. His “ Willem 
Daey,” after the Rembrandt portrait which Baron G. de Rothschild 
bought at the sale of the Van Loon gallery, is a sombre but 
delicate and careful work. The companion, “‘ Madame ay is 
as an etching the most pleasing of the two, but both, no doubt, 
aim at being not only engravings after pictures by Rembrandt, 
but also in some sense imitations of Rembrandt’s manner of etch- 
ing. Regarded thus they are very commendable ; but we confess 
to a certain feeling of want of interest in the subjects. 

Mr. Lefevre, of King ha im- 
portant engravi t is from eur’s 
“Lion at a It was etched in by the lamented W. H. 
Simmons, who died before he got any further. A search had been 
made for another ver competent to do as well as Simmons 
done in his “Old Monarch” a ery: after Rosa 

nheur. Specimen engravings were submitted to the t artist 
herself, and she selected Mr. T. L. Atkinson. He fage ustified 
the choice, and produced a magnificent piece of work. Mr. 
Atkinson’s prints after Landseer are well known, and he may be 
said to aa! more nearly in the footsteps of Thomas Landseer 
than any other living mezzotint engraver. Mlle. Bonheur is, we 
understand, well pleased with the work—and, in trath, she could 
hardly be otherwise. The vast size of this engraving must make 
printing very difficult and slow. “In the Time of Constantine ” 
1s @ line-engraving by Mr. Au Blanchard, after the picture 
by Mr. Alma Tadema, exhibited at the a Ag Academy in 1879, 

subject is amusing. 

A. degenerate Roman is being amused by a foreigner who has 
trained a terrier to go through various performances. To carry 
out the idea the Arch of Constantine is shown in the back- 
ground, and through the arch the fountain believed to have stood 
In the distance are the Baths of 
ice of line for an ing giving so many minute ils is 
obviously judicious, and Mr. Blanchard has succeeded extremely 
well, except, we venture to think, in ing the marble statue 
of the “ Boy Extracting a Thorn,” which stands above the Roman’s 
and which is a little hard and black. A fault of this kind, 
-if it is @ fault, mends itself as the printing goes on, and, no doubt, 
it is often necessary in line engraving to sacrifice a certain amount 
of the early effect, in order to secure the permanence of the plate, 


Mr. Lefevre’s third print is an etching by M. Lhuillier, after Mr. 
Erskine Nicol’s Picture in the Academy Exhibition of 1877, “ His 
Legal Adviser.” An Irish farmer in a great grey frieze coat is 
peasy 4 the story of his wrongs to a lawyer, who looks very much 
as if he ba. ay his time was being wasted. The etching is well 
and thoroughly done, and leaves nothing to be desired. It is clear 
and wnute Ax the high lights, and full of depth in the black 
portions, the lawyer's velvet coat for example. 

From the publishers of the Art Journal we have received a 
very charming proof of Mr. Lumb Stock’s fine live-engraving 
after Mr. Millais’s picture of the “ Princes in the Tower,” a 
picture which loses little, if anything, by being transcribed, so to 
speak, in black and white. The same firm have also sent us an 
etching by Mr. C. O. Murray of the “ Dante and Beatrice” of Mr. 
Holiday. The colour of the original, which was exhibited last 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, was somewhat too staring and crude. 

he etching, therefore, as we remarked above of certain other 
pictures, gives the idea of representing a much more harmonious 
work, Messrs. Dowdeswell have published a most admirable 
ge after M. Andreotti, re ting an old fiddler holding out 

is hat for his pay. It is, we believe, executed by a process 
analogous to Messrs. Goupil's photogravure, 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE.* 


editor of the West Highlands, Mr. Campbell of 
Islay, has collected variants of popular tales in Hyde Park, 
and little nigger children have been tan singing the ballad of 
Hugh of Lincoln in a New York slum. The blossom of a legend 
may blow anywhere, even “ among the chops and steaks”; but we 
are certainly surprised at the richness of Miss Burne’s collection 
from Shropshire.: The stories, | and superstitions were 
gathered in the first place by Miss Jackson, during her search for 
— of dialect. Miss Jackson bequeathed her papers to 
iss Burne, who has edited and greatly added to them, It is 
pleasant to find that education has not yet banished goblins, 
ew, and fairies from Shropshire, a county on the borders of 
fales, the proper home of fairies. Even Voltaire, who had not 
a retrograde kind of spirit, regretted the flight of the elves before 
reason, which tristement s'accrédite; and, fortified by such an ex- 
ample, we may hope that it will be long before Boards 
drive ghosts and fays out of Shropshire. Perhaps the sooner the 
witch and the fortune-tellers go the better. The witch has been 
known, quite recently, to make a little West-country village 
uninhabitable, The people petitioned the squire to get rid of 
the woman, so he paid her a visit. She did not deny that 
she was a witch, indeed she showed some professional pri 
“ Well,” said the squire, “you know what the Bible says, ‘ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live in the Parish,” the latter part of 
the text being a pious interpolation. So the woman went, stipu- 
lating that she was to receive 38. 9d., a pair of shoes, and 
a brace of rabbits. This seemed a cheap way of getting rid of a 
lady who bad several familiar spirits which ran in and out of her 
sleeves, and the parish is now unmolested by necromancy. On the 
Congo, as Mr. Johnstone shows in his new book, this woman 
would have been burned to death, or hacked to se with blunt 
knives. The countryfolk, in many nooks of England, are precisely 
in the mental condition of the great Bantu tribe. ith us, 
fortunately, the squire is a power, and the official witch-finder 
has been extinct for a century and a half. 

The real interest of collections like Miss Burne’s lies less in 
the tales themselves, which in one shape or other have often 
been told, than in the study of the og om gw condition 
which produces or retains the beliefs. We have been almost 
startled by the prevalence in Shropshire of the idea that the 

hosts of men generally appear in the forms of animals, 

iss Burne says, “I believe this to have originated in the 
classical and mediwval notion of Werwolves, living men who 
could assume the form of a wolf at pleasure. Sometimes also a 
corpse would arise from its grave in the form of a wolf.” Miss 
Burne gives, as an example, King John, who “ is said to have gone 
about as a Werwolf after his death.” For this appropriate exploit 
of King John’s she only quotes Kelly's Indo-European Traditions 
—a reference to an original authority would be more useful, We 
think Miss Burne’s explanation of the a i 
ghost as a result of the classical and medieval belief in lycan- 
thropy is inadequate. That belief is always explained by the 
etymologists as the result of an unconscious pun on Avcos and 
Aevxds. People (they say) originally made a statement about 
“the white light,” and their descendants, forgetting the meaning, 
applied the remark to the wolf. As Sir A. C. Lyall writes “ to 
those who live in a country where wicked Pe witches are 


constantly taking the form of wild beasts, the ex ion of 
Lycanthropy by a confusion between Jeukos and seems 
wanton.” it is improbable that a series of unconscious puns 


should have turned an original belief about light into a series 
of superstitions about ghosts taking almost all animal forms. 
The form of the wolf is only that most commonly assumed 
by the mediwval and late classical sorcerer. Mr. McLennan 
pointed out that the animal into which man transformed him- 
self or his neighbours varied in various districts. England, 
Wales, Ireland, Southern France, and Central Europe prefer 


* Shropshire Folk-Lore, Edited by Charlotte Burne. From the 
Collections of Georgina Jackson. London: Triibner & Co. 1883, 
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the wolf. In Northern Europe the bear is almost as commonly 
chosen. In Persia, too, the bear is the favoured shape; in 
Japan, the fox; in West Africa, the leopard; in Scotland, 
the hare; among the Abipones, the tiger; among the Arawaks, 
the jaguar ; on the Zambesi, the lion. Here, then, is a reply 
ready made to the solar-mythology people. ‘“ Whence,” they 
ask, “came the notions that men were cha into wolves, 
bears, birds, and not into lions, fishes, or reptiles?” This only 
proves that the mythologist does not know his own subject ; for 
men are metamorph into lions and serpents (as among the 
Zulus), though less frequently into fishes. The mythologist, not 
knowing the facts, answers that bears and wolves were chosen for 
the luminosity of their coats! As the wolf, though glossy 
enough to be the sun, is also dark enough to be the night when 
uired, he is a useful beast to the mythologist. 
urning from the belief in the lycanthropy of the living to the 
belief in theriomorphic ghosts of the dead, we first find the 
t, widely-distributed doctrine of metempsychosis. That 
octrine, in its philological shape, is, like the Platonic theory of 
ideas, an elaborated piece of savage superstition. In Mexico the 
souls of men Killed in battle change, after four years, into 
brilliant birds (Sahagun, iP: 226). A somewhat similar belief 
occurs ina fragment of Menander (Meineke, 222). Among the 
Andaman islanders, the dead “ vanished from the earth in the 
shape of various animals and fishes.” The ghosts of the Egyptian 
dead could assume what shapes they chose. Among the Thlinkits, 
the ghosts of Shamans take the shape of the raven. The Zulus 
revere a certain kind of serpents as the ghosts of their dead. 

Turning from these outlandish peoples to Shropshire, we find 
that it is the rule rather than the exception for revenants to “ come 
-_ ”in animal shape. Wild Edric, a legen hero, “ haunts 

Stretton hills in the form of a large dog with black fiery eyes.” 
“Sarah Mason could tell of no less than three places haunted by 
animal ghosts in her immediate neighbourhood. A man who 
hanged himself at Broomfield, near Shrewsbury, ‘ came again’ in 
the form of a large black dog. A headless black dog haunts the 
road between Yeaton and Baschurch.” A lady whose dead body 
was robbed (she had been buried with her jewels) walks in equine 
shape; they call her “ Obrick’s colt.” On June 11, 1881, near 
Condover, a lady and her maid saw “the know of a dog”—that 
is, the ida—“the look, or semblance of a thing, as ~ _ 
to the poy say Liddell and Scott. As to the colt, he 
“ growed so bould that folks sidden him in the daytime.” The 
en of @ man who was drowned in the Birmingham and 

iv canal “comes again” in the form of a strange black 
creature, known locally as “the man monkey.” At Bagbury 
the ghost took the appearance of a roaring bull, but this ghost 
was laid, by his own request, in “a prill o’ waiter as divides 
the sheeres.” The bull been a very bad man, but when 
his performance as a bull-ghost grew too severe, a number of 
parsons ran him to earth in a church, with candles and all the 
proper articles on such occasions used. “The bull made such 
a bust that he cracked the wall of the church from the top 
to the bottom.” At last they got the bull down, and as he 
‘was com ible, like the Arabian geni, they shut him up in 
a snuff box and laid him under Bagbury bridge. As a rule the 
ghost was laid in a bottle, and one of these bottles lay outside 
a tomb in the present century. One tale shows how a villager 
often saw a spectre, but dared not address it, not on account 
of its spiritual estate, but “because he thought it had been 
the squire.” The divinity that doth hedge a squire survives even 
in death. “It is not an invariable rule that ghosts should take 
the form of animals,” there are exceptions, but the theriomorphic 
revenant is the more common. 

The European belief in beast-ghosts is not confined to Shropshire. 
Several examples are gravely adduced in Mrs. Crowe's Night Side 
of Nature, M. d’Assier, the positivist author of an argument for 
the existence of bogies, gives several theriomorphic cases in France. 
This scientific author seriously suggests that when a man’s ghost 
appears in the semblance of a ghost, it may be an instance of 
Atavism, or “throwing back.” We were evolved out of the lower 
animal forms, to which, after death, we return. This scientific 
view has been anticipated by certain savages, whose dead reappear 
in animal shapes, or Totems, from which they claim descent. 

The animal ghosts illustrate much the most savage and antique 
portion of popular belief in Shropshire, and the extreme antiquity 
of the superstition gives it an unusual importance. A 
(p. 41) of “a milk-white milch cow, which travelled all round the 
world,” has els in South African narratives. Among bogies 
we have the brownie, which “ flitted” with the farmer, a story 
current in many parts of Europe. Brownies also take animal 
forms in Shropshire, that deliciously backward county. Miss 
Burne alludes to the theory that elves are a tradition of an earlier 
shy people, sometimes taking service with an invading and more 
powerful race. The brownie, more probably, is all that survives 
of the ancient ancestral spirit of hearth. The fairies, in 
Wales, have this trace of the Stone age about them, that they 
vanish at the touch of iron, as we read in Professor Rhyss 
Welsh fairy tales in Cymmrodorion. But iron was a magical 
substance that frightened ghosts and spirits, even to the mind 
of the scholiast on the Odyssey; and, as Mr. Tylor points out, 
“the Oriental” jinn are in deadly terror of iron. It does not 
follow that the jinn are the remains of a people in the Stone 
age, and we think that explanation is applied far too freely to 
the fairies. These queer beings are but faintly remembered in 
Shropshire. John Thomas (his name is Welsh) said to Miss 


Burne, “ Dun you mean little things as come in the night-time, 
and sing and whistle, and make music, and daince on the common 
and such places? But they bin harmless, Fairies they call’n 
them. I've heerd o’ them, but I never knew any one see them.” 
Nor did we, except people under eight years of age, and ignorant 
of the nature of an oath. If fairies were forgotten, children would 
invent them again; for children live in the mythopeic age. 

We look forward with interest to Miss Burne’s next volume.. 
Her first instalment is a model of what intelligent antiquarianism 
ought to be. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT.* 


T is pleasant, in these days when li executors seem to 
think it their first duty to publish whatever the testator 
would not have published if he or she had been in his or her right 
mind, to be able to begin the review of a posthumous publi- 
cation by 8 compliment to those who are immediately responsible 
for it. ‘This issue of a revised edition of some of George Eliot's 
early anonymous essays, with an appendix of some unpublished 
notes, has been drawn up, we are told, in accordance with written 
directions of George Eliot herself, except as far as the notes are 
concerned ; while in these latter there is absolutely nothing which 
she or any judicious friend of hers was at all likely to wish sup- 
pressed. The notes, indeed, contain some reflections on “ the 
vanity and idleness which draw many a young gentleman into 
reviewing,” and so forth—reflections at which reviewers may 
smile a little, remembering how it was said, truly or falsely, that 
George Eliot, reviewer as she had been, was rather exceptionally 
sensitive to criticism. But Theophrastus Such and the novels con- 
tained other reflections of the same kind; and there is neither 
any reason for supposing that the author would have cancelled 
them, nor any for objecting to their publication. George Eliot is 
not the only person who has shown—more in accordance with 
human nature than with strict consistency—a lively sense of the 
difference between construing the verb cedere and construing the 
phrase prebere crura. But these “ Leaves from a Note-Book ” are 
not very many, and though they are interesting specimens of the 
detached thoughts that may be worked up in novel or essay later, 
there is perhaps no single one of = mg attains to full 
dignity of a representative 2. e best is, perhaps, that on 
the responsibility of pute well anil ond 
without injustice to either side, the difference between journalism 
and book-writing, and the Nemesis that waits on those who con- 
fuse the former with the latter. 

The major essays of the book are seven in number—four from 
the Westminster Review, one from the Fortnightly, one from 
Fraser, and one from Blackwood. The Fraser article, on “ Three 
Months in Weimar,” is an agreeable, but not very remarkable, 
record of personal impressions, and need not be further noticed. 
Of the io, a review of Mr. Lecky’s History of Rationalism 
dates from 1865, and the curious “Felix Holt’s Address to 
Working Men” after Mr, Disraeli’s Reform Bill appeared in 
Blackwood in 1868, But the Westminster Review papers were all 
published between 1855 and :857—that is to say, before the writer 
was known at all as a novelist. They bear some marks of re- 
writing, but not many, and on the whole they exhibit very 
noticeably their author's merits and defects as a writer and 
thinker, though, of course, they do not at all illustrate her narra- 
tive faculty or her ability to conceive and draw character. In 
matter of style, hardly any pages in this volume show her at her 
worst —that is to say, indulging in the detestable pseudo-scientific 
jargon of Daniel Deronda. But the beginnings of that vice 
(which, indeed, are traceable in the Scenes of Clerical Life) are 
clear enough here. There are also noteworthy examples of her 
other main fault—the tendency to ring the changes on an idea till 
it becomes tiresome. Hereisone:— ~ 

‘The conventional countryman of the stage, who picks et-books 
and never looks into them, and who is too cape oun to Rate en honesty 
has its opposite, represents the still lingering mistake, that an unintelligible 


dialect is a guarantee for ingenuousness, and that slouching shoulders in- 
dicate an upright disposition. It is quite true that a thresher is likely to 
be innocent of any adroit arithmetical cheating, but he is not the less 
likely to carry home his master’s corn in his shoes and pocket ; a reaper is 
not given to writing begging-letters, but he is quite capable of cajoling 
the dairymaid into filling his small-beer bottle with ale. The seltish in- 
stincts are not subdued by the sight of buttercups, nor is integrity in the 
least established by that classic rural occupation, make 
men moral, something more is requisite than to turn them out to grass. 


Here everything after “ —— ” is simply a translation of one 
phrase into successively ditferent imagery. 

The matter of these essays is, however, more interesting than 
the manner. , better known, per- 


Two of them—that on Young, 
haps, by its jingling title, “ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness,” 
onl that on Dr. Cumming—illustrate very strongly the deeply- 
rooted prejudices which made George Eliot a writer as one-sided 
as a Jesuit writing fw Jansenists, or as Dr, Cumminy himself 
denouncing Cardinal Wiseman. Certainly there is pleuty to be 
said against Young for his sycophancy, his ceaseless greed of 
preferment, and the detestable verses which he permitted himself 
to write when he was capable of writing very adwirable ones. 
Neither will any of the galled geese who sometimes hiss at this 

iodical accuse us of being predisposed to take up the cudgels 
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for Dr. Cumming. Yet these two luckless divines undoubtedly 
experience at George Eliot’s hands the unfairly hard measure 
which is commonly described as a “dead set,” and this is in 
both cases clearly traceable to a kind of personal animus on the 
of the writer. The reader is at no loss to discover why this 
is. It is not by his bad verses (for she has shown a rather unusual 
critical faculty in separating them from the good and doing justice 
to the latter) that “good Dr. Young” has incurred George Eliot's 
displeasure, nor by his atrocious bad taste in thrusting a clu 
panegyric of Queen Anne into a poem on the Last Day, nor by his 
general tuft-hunting and toad-eating. What she cannot away 
with is his constant denunciation in verse of her own favourite 
doctrine of the independence of morality from the belief ina future 
state of rewards and punishments, Ifthe author ofthe Might Thoughts 
had not dared this tmmane nefas, and dared it in verse of which 
his enraged critic cannot but admit the eur, it becomes 
tolerably obvious to the amused reader of this essay that he might 
have panegyrized Wharton and pestered Secker for preferment 
without drawing down any thunderbolts as far as the author of 
Adam Bede is concerned. So, again, in a very rhetorical exordium 
imitated closely from the style of Macaulay, she takes the late 
rophet of Crown Court to task for his uncharitable handling of 
manists, Puseyites, and infidels. But here again it is very soon 
evident that, if Dr. Cumming had not b2en so severe on the latter 
class, he might have discoursed on the Scarlet Woman, and made 
out the mark of the Beast on Oxford High Churchmen unchecked 
by George Eliot. His unpardonable sin is a variety of Young's ; 
he enforces morality from the “love of God” point of view, and 
declares (as for the matter of that many theologians much more 
orthodox and intelligent than himself have declared) that 
actions not done with a definitely religious motive are not, reli- 
giously speaking, good. This is taking George Eliot on another 
of her weak points, and Dr. Cumming has a very sound rating for 
it. Far be it from us to say that the rating is generally undeserved. 
But the point of interest and amusement is to notice that the 
rater delivers it evidently from a purely personal point of view. 
The characteristics of the furens femina are present here, as else- 
where ; and criticism, ceasing to be a matter of application of prin- 
ciples in logic and ssthetics, becomes one of personal retaliation. 
he essay least worth reprinting in the book is, however, not 
these, but the review of Mr. Lecky. Here the author has been 
tempted into expatiations which are long enough to take the 
article out of the category of brief reviews without putting it into 
that of exhaustive ones. She accuses Mr. Lecky of not being sure 
of his standpoint: but she herself seems to have written the article 
in two min One is that of the mere compte-rendu giver, the 
other that of the essayist who wishes to discuss the word “ ration- 
alism” and its accompanying illustrations in history. On the 
other hand, “ The Nataral I istory of German Life,” which is 
based on the works of Professor Riehl (an author not much known 
in England, ay a selection from him has recently appeared in 
the Pitt Press Series), is very good and interesting. George 
Eliot's early knowledge of English country life, which appeared to 
such advantage in her first and best novels, is well shown here ; 
while her acquaintance with Germany, Germans, and German was 
intimate enough to give her special treatment of Riehl’s work 
value. The Felix Holt “Address to Working Men” is, again, 
not so gocd. All but the foolish fanatics who took George Eliot 
for a prose Shakspeare must have noticed that her p of prac- 
tical politics was singularly vague and weak; and this fault re- 
appears here, complicated with the other fault which in 1868 was 
beginning to grow upon her—that of pedantic language. Prac- 
tically, the address is a very well-meaning sermon, exhorting the 
newly-enfranchised voters not to be revolutionary, not to be 
selfish, and so forth. George Eliot was as sarcastic as most people 
on clerical sermons; but it would be difficult for any cleric to 
preach a more unpractical one than she delivered here. 

The one Pag as Se unnoticed, though perhaps less generally 
attractive than the Weimar sketch and the Riehl essay, is one of 
much merit. It is doubly headed “German Wit” and “ Heinrich 
Heine.” In the general remarks on wit and humour with which 
it opens the writcr is not extraordinarily happy, because she has 
fallen into the fault of considering rather the products of the two 
things than the two things themselves. Nor can the general 

roposition that humour is earlier and simpler than wit be 
for a moment accepted. It is historically unsustainable, and 
it has besides the critical fault of bringing about a confusion 
between humour and horseplay. But, as to Heine himself (who, 
it must be remembered, was alive, though in the very last 
stage of his long martyrdom, when it was written), the paper 
is very satisfactory—more satisfactory, perhaps, because less 
finical than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. ritten to-day, it would 
be a little too apologetic, for Heine needs no apology. He 
is like all the great writers of the world when the disturbing 
element of contemporary jealousies has disappeared, justified at 
once to all who have the wit and the taste to understand him, and 
it is perfectly unnecessary to justify him to those who have 
neither. But thirty years ago Heine was still a dreadful person 
to many, and as his unorthodoxy was not in the least like George 
Eliot's unorthodoxy (indeed a review of Daniel Deronda by Heine 
would be one of the most delightful things that any one could 
fetch up from the shades), she naturally defends him a little with 
bated It is impossible, too (we must be pardoned for 
ing into a rather wicked mood, which the very mention of 
eine encourages), not to think that she was a little shocked by his 
relapse into religion, and a belief in ordinary humdrum immortality, 


instead of topsyturvified “choirs invisible.” But the pity for his 
sufferings (it must be again repeated that he was alive when 
she wrote) is quite human and womanly, and free from that 
dreariest form of goody-goodiness, the goody-goodiness of Posi- 
tivism, and it is expressed in thoroughly good taste. The appre- 
ciation of his unmatched faculty of effortless sarcasm is quite 
satisfactory ; the appreciation of his ion and prose poetry a 
little less so perhaps, but still good. George Eliot Fereelf had too 
much dread and dislike of passion proper (or improper, if anybody 
likes) to be openly enthusiastic over it in the author of Mein 
siisses Lieb’ wenn du im Grab and scores of other burning poems. 
But she reads him no lectures for them—at least none worth 
speaking of. The essay shows the curious healing power of a real 
affection for letters. If it be read last (its actual place is. 
second), it will send the reader away in good humour with his 
author, even though he may regretfully think how much the world 
lost by the accidental bent which devoted George Eliot's chief 
attention of the studious kind to a barren form of private belief or 
unbelief in religion and morals and to a jejune and pedantic form 
of science rather than to the green pastures and fertile fields of 
pure literature, 


RECENT DIVINITY.* 


bbe 3 Delegates of the Clarendon Press propose to issue a series: 
of old Latin Biblical MSS., under the competent editorship- 
of Professor Wordsworth ; and a larger scheme of his own is an 
edition of the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament. Students 
will be interested to learn that the MS. selected as the first of the- 
series—the St. Germain MS. in the National Library at Paris— 
was pronounced by Bentley “to be the very best in Paris,” and 
by John Walker (“ Clarissinus Walker”), in a letter to Bentley in 
1720, the best of those he had met with. Mr. Wordsworth assigns 
it to about the middle of the ninth century; but gives up the task 
of deciphering the monogram which indicates the writer. The 
square, vellum-bound volume which contains this text is the 
second volume of a Bible of which the first was lost more than 
two hundred years, and was first noticed by Robert Stephens in the 
sixteenth century. Though it ranks as an old text, it was found 
by Walker to ditfer very much from all MSS. he had previously 
collated, especially in the Gospels, but that not a tenth of its 
various readings had been noted by Stephens. This is a result 
easily intelligible if the hypothesis of the editor is correct, that it 
is an eclectic text made up by “excerpting now a piece from one 
MS. and now from another.” Some of its individualities are 
remarkable omissions—e.g. St. Matt. xii. 31, about blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, though it is by no means unique in this 
omission. The following are less common:—xiv. 11, “the damsel 
ae it toher mother”; x. 19, “ it shall be given you in that same 

our what ye shall speak”; in xxiii. 35 the words “the son of 
Barachias” are added. by a later hand, and the writer seems to 
have avoided the snare of this very common blunder, which has 
found its way into our Authorized Version. Carefully compiled 
appendices give lists of the texts employed by Stephens and 
Erasmus, and of the Latin and Greek texts collated by Walker 
for Bentley ; and Youngman’s many corrections of the “ Mendosa 
Collatio” of Martianay complete this scholarly reprint. 

We venture to guess that most of the purchasers of The Yoke 
of Christ, if they do not know the Bishop of Rochester's manner, 
will find what they do not expect in his book. We do not quarrel. 
with it on that account, but welcome the assertion on the title- 
page of the truth which he intends to force home—“the perfect 
fusion of morality and religion into one homogeneous whole.” 
Preachers would do well to tollow his example, and let criticism. 
and “science” alone for a while. The six essays which make up 
the volume are the ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they 
have the “ nuttiness” of age about them. The Bishop sometimes 
veils his insight, earnestness, and genuine feeling under anecdotes, 
epigrams, and ‘quotations, but they make his book not the less. 
pleasant to read, and tend insensibly to attain his aim of claiming 
the whole area of life as the object of Christian teaching and the 
arena of Christian endeavour. 

Readers accustomed to the ordinary kind of religious teaching, 
and anticipating some special sanctity in episcopal utterances, 
will be surprised, if not a little scandalized, at some of the minutia 
which help to add to the burden and enhance the privilege of 
bearing “the yoke of Christ.” How to receive letters, and how 
to write them; how to deal with anonymous letters; whether 


* Old Latin Biblical Texts. No. 1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Edited by John Wordsworth, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1883. 
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one ought to buy a picture or take a tour; whether it is wise or 
necessary to keep accounts ; what amount of service and devotion 
@ wife may give and a husband receive—“ women should never 
be squaws”—how they should comport themselves to one another's 
telations; these and many more duties are discussed for the most 
part in a way which will commend itself to sensible people, and 
the advice is enriched with extracts enough to show that the 
Bishop's scanty leisure has not been given wholly to writing. 
Most readers will age something from the mature thoughts of 
a man who has looked all round his subjects and is by no means 
afraid on any occasion to say what he thinks, 

Dean Stanley's name and the five editions of his History of the 
Eastern Church absolve a reviewer from the task of criticism or 
commendation of his book in the new form in which Mr. Murray 
has presented it—an edition easy to hold in the hand, comparativel 
cheap to buy, and not too difficult for middle-aged eyes to 4 
The picture of the Nicene Council is enough to sell the volume, 
and to make the purchaser content with his outlay. 

Clifton College is fortunate in its Head-master, and if these 
Sermons represent, as he says they do in his preface, “the total 
religious influence of the school,” it is fortunate in other respects 
also. It is a difficult thing to write sermons for schoolboys; to go 
on week after week with practical warning and exhortation with- 
out condescending to mere picturesqueness, and without wearying 
such very businesslike hearers as schoolboys are. the other 
side is the danger of the repeated iteration of schoolboy faults. 
A public schoolboy of our acquaintance said not long ago, after a 
Sunday morning service in the holidays, “I liked Mr. ——’s 
sermon so much; we're so tired of hearing about our vices at 
school.” Mr. Wilson knows how to hit the blots of school life 
without monotonous harping and without letting himself degene- 
rate into a pulpit scold. His secret is his reality ; his hearers pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, and it is the preacher’s business 
to show how the lowliest duties flow from the sublimest truths, 
how the paltriest vices are incompatible with the loftiest ) ret 
sion. Mr. Wilson has further mastered the difficult art of being 
plain-spoken without being undignified, of being at once common- 
place and elevated, practical and spiritual. 

The author of Charles Lowder has given another religious 
biography to the world. The subject of the present memoir, the 
Rev. James Skinner, the well-known curate of St. Barnabas and 
Warden of Newland, is the same type of man as the subject of the 
earlier sketch, in circumstances than in of 
mind and character. Both belonged to the same school of thought, 
both had the same ardent convictions, both the same outspoken 
plainness of speech, both the same tenderness of heart. But, while 
self-denying work formed the discipline of the one, ill-health and 
domestic sorrows were the trial of the other. 

Records of sickness and death make a kind of black edge round 
the narrative of home life; and the continual recurrence of names 
of such localities as Cairo, Mentone, Pontresina, Bath, and Clifton 
as winter refuges are suggestive of regular interruptions of work 
and of — of seclusion which Mr. Skinner knew how to 
use. With the same “ genius for godliness ” which marked Charles 
Lowder he had a greater faculty of expression, not only as a 
ag toe but as a writer, and from his well-stocked library fought 

battle of his party, and “reproved, rebuked, and exhorted” 
the nearer objects of his pastoral care. Side by side with what 
was,on the whole, and in spite of bereavements, the peaceful 
current of his 2mm life, runs the troubled stream of ecclesias- 
tical polemics all through the book, for his life (from 1818 to 1881) 
jest covered the period of the new Church movement in England. 
was almost old enough in 1833 to understand the aim of the 
writers of the “Tracts” at their very commencement, and he lived 
enough to see all that they contended for, in practice if not 

in law, conceded. So it is not surprising that his biography is 
redolent of controversy. It takes us over the too familiar ground 
of the troubles at St. Barnabas and the dismissal of Mr. Bennett, 
the question of vestments, and the almost abandoned struggle 
against altar-cloths of hues by a | with the season; and it is 
easy enough to see throughout how hopeless it was to expect that 
any modus vivendi could be arrived at between Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Skinner on the one side and Bishop Blomfield on the other. 
The Bishop's judicial mind and administrative power were a needed 
force in London, but he was born a little too soon ; 

he could not adapt himself to the new ideas; his mind was rather 
etrong than wide ; he attempted the impossible, and tried to make 
his own views the rule of ritual in his diocese. There may be 
some interest in reviving memories of. half-forgotten strife, and in 
looking at them with less partial eyes ; but it isa question whether 
all this matter is not out of place in a personal narrative, at all 
events whether a good deal of it is not. ‘It is often said that 
biography is a lost art, and we fear we must say that this book is 
another illustration of the saying. A great part of it consists of 
what its readers knew well before; for those who do not know it 
belong mainly to that portion of the religious world who will not 
read the life of Mr. Skinner, or are those who “ care for none of 


Professor Momerie has done well to ee his sermons; they 
are good reading and will be useful to the principal purchasers of 
sermons, who we take it are the clergy, and for an obvious reason. 
But we must give purchasers a word of caution. The title of the 
volume is misleading; the sermons are not about “ the origin of 
evil,” only the first deals with that topic. This is an objection- 


able practice ; there is no meaning in the title of a book unless it 
gives some clue to its contents. It may be hard to hit upon an 
apt and taking title, but that does not justify a misrepresentation. 


This, no doubt, is a minute criticism, but it is worth making, 
because the practice is common—more, possibly, through the fault, 
of publishers than of writers. Sermons preached by a professor. 
of logic might naturally be expected to appeal mainly to the reason, 
and this is a characteristic of the book. It consists of courses of 
sermons grouped under five general heads and dealing with _ 
tical subjects. Without being strikingly original, they are fresh, 
outspoken (sometimes rather sidegaeleeh. and fearless, even on 
some of the burning questions between the Naturalists and Super- 
naturalists, and so are a real contribution to the side of common- 
sense religion from their clear and pointed statements of obvious 
truths, dealing with such mysterious questions as the origin 
of evil and the efficacy of prayer, it is of course only possible to 
yang from the human point of view, but it is an advantage to have 

e absurdities of common oeeceene stated in a lively and 
attractive manner, and reason grounds for belief suggested, 
even though from the nature of the case they cannot go to the 
root of the matter. The sermons, if not inspiring, are convincing, 
and both style and matter give an impression of a cultured and 
clear-thinking mind. We venture on a word of advice to Pro- 
fessor Momerie. Sermons for the most part are dull, and it is 
well to enliven the style and enforce the argument by quotations ; 
but there is a limit to quotations, instances, illustrations, and 
great names, and in flavouring his sermons.up to the taste of the 

uarter in which they were preached, we think he has here and 
there overstepped it. 

Dr. Skene need make no apology for a layman writing a Sunday- 
school manual. Nine-tenths of all the Sunday-school teachers 
in the United Kingdom are laymen or laywomen, so that his book, 
which is the result of many years’ Sunday lessons, and is meant 
as a help to his colleagues, comes appropriately from one of those 
who do almost all the work. He has more qualifications for 
his task than most Sunday-school teachers. He is familiar’ 
with recent Lives of Christ and with the results of English and 
German criticism, and he has done wisely in not obtruding his 
learning on the notice of his readers by references or foot-notes. 
Young pupils believe in their teacher, and any rig: 6 to support 
his view by other authorities would a Seen e impression 
of his infallibility, and bewilder minds that have quite as much as 
they can do in accepting simple assertions. 

Dr. Skene’s idea is to give a narrative excerpted from the 
and to combine their aw accounts into a complete history in 
chronological order. He has succeeded in producing a readable, 
accurate, and instructive book; but one adapted only for the 
higher, or the highest, classes in Sunday-schools, perhaps 
more useful to teachers than to scholars. It has the all but 
universal defect of books—it is too long, and too long —— 
because the author has too fully elaborated the details, 
has given, for instance, the Hebrew names of all the of the’ 
Synagogue service. In another matter he has not been faithful to 
his own ideal. In his canara he dwells upon the superiority of 
“the terse and graphic descriptions of the Gospels” over recent 
biographies of Christ, and yet this is how he paraphrases :—“ And 
Mary arose in those days and went into the hi gry ie be fee 
into a y fed Juda, and entered into the house of 
saluted Elizabeth.” “Her natural impulse under this great reve- 
lation was to withdraw herself from the circle of her friends and 
acquaintances at Nazareth, and to confer with her cousin 
Elizabeth as to the blessings promised to both. She accordingly’ 
hastened to visit her cousin. A long joumey it was from 
Nazareth,” &c., and so on for four more lines. We venture to 
think that this is not the thing that is wanted, but a manual 
about as big as one of Messrs. millan's, written in a “terse 
and graphic” style, leaving aor | for the teachers to say of: 
themselves, and not putting every word in their mouths. Perhaps’ 

to complete his Gospel History wi to con- 
densing his matter into a short and cheap ttle book. 

We are familiar with the light shed on the Biblical narratives 
by Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, but it seems that this 
does not exhaust the obligations of theologians to the cuneiform 
character. It is not only a means of confirming the accuracy 
of the sacred annals, but is itself the most handy instrument: 
for their interpretation. In this reprint of articles contributed to 
the Atheneum during the present year Dr. Delitzsch informs us 
that his —_ of Assyrian soon convinced him of the importance 
of the North Semitic languages, Hebrew and Aramaic, to the 
study of Assyrian. In compiling his Assyrian dictionary the 
action proved to be reciprocal, and, by the light of its own lite- 
rature, Assyrian revealed an entirely new foundation for the 
understanding of the Old Testament, and assigned to many stems 
a meaning far different from that arrived at __ old system— 
namely, comparison with the Arabic. The he brings for- 
ward—instances of more than one hundred Hebrew words and 
fifteen Aramaic—materially change our views on the affinity of 
various Semitic languages and compel us to admit that Arabic 
cannot be the prototype of these languages, least of all of Hebrew. 
This is a discovery which must revolutionize Hebrew scholarship, 
and demands a searching revision, if not thorough recasting, of 
Hebrew lexicons. The days of Gesenius seem to be numbered ; 
and if, as Dr. Delitzsch says, there are scarcely a hundred proper 
names in this Lexicon which do not challenge criticism, and if, as 
he further says, a considerable number of post-exilic names receive 
a satisfactory explanation from the corresponding Babylonian 
names, the time and the man and the discovery have arrived 
together, and the work may be begun. It is much to be re- 


gretted that the authors of the Revised Version cannot have the 
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benefit of this new light, for there are still a large number of pas- 
sages, some of the highest importance, which have received very 
divergent and far from satisfactory explanations at the hands of 
commentators; and what chance is there of another revision, even 
if the method of Dr. Delitzsch yields all the results which he anti- 
cipates? ‘It is true that his view is not unchallenged, and Pro- 
fessor Dillman evidently thinks that he is riding away on his 
cuneiform hobby, or wielding it as a “ wand” which will even dis- 
close to him the site of Paradise. 


GEMS OF CHINESE LITERATURE.** 


CHINAMAN is nothing if not literary. Itis the one ac- 
complishment which he and his ancestors before him have 
cultivated above all others, and it is the one in which he chiefly 
excels. It is the key which opens the door to official life and is 
the passport for admittance into cultivated society. Fighting has 
no charms for him, and, unlike his Aryan fellow-men, he regards 
the military profession with a considerable amount of contempt. 
Even among the unlettered class little enthusiasm is aroused by 
deeds of warlike prowess, however daring they may be, but the 
winner of either of the four highest grades in the examinations, 
Chwang yuen, Pung yen, T’an hwa, or Ch’uen lu, becomes at 
once a popular hero, Natural inclination, personal interest, and 
pular feeling are thus all on the side of literature, and the result 

is that letters as letters are held in higher esteem in China than in 
any other country in the world. From this it follows that nine- 
tenths of the youth of China devote themselves with praiseworthy 
diligence to imitate the established literary models, and, without 
ceasing, ‘‘ plough with their pencils” in the agonies of composi- 
tion. But, like all virtues, this absorbing diligence has its corre- 
sponding fault, and when, as in the case of the Chinese race, it is 
combined with a sluggish imagination and a contracted field of 
observation, it is apt to reduce the art it strives after to the level 
of a mechanical science, A slavish regard, also, for literary forms 
and an undue admiration for penmanship are signs and tokens of 
per same degradation, at the same time that they help to pro- 

uce it. 

The result of all this is to give to the productions of Chinese 
littérateurs an artificial and stilted effect, although there is much 
in the polite literature which, as Mr. Giles shows, is readable 
enough, In our Western pride we are apt to think that eastward 
from Europe there is nothing produced which is worth reading ; 
and when, therefore, we find, as in China, a considerable amount 
of literary skill existing among a people, our first tendency is to 
break forth in admiration and to extol it to the skies, just as we 
are disposed to over-esteem the evidences of mechanical skill or 
the traces of civilization among tribes which are believed in- 
capable of them. This, no doubt, is a generous instinct, and it is 
this which has led most of the few who have dived into the 
writings of Chinese authors to hold them in high estimation. The 
unatiected admiration, also, with which the Chinese regard not 
only their literature, but their civilization, philosophy, and, in 
fact, everything that belongs to them, exercises an unconscious in- 
fluence on those brought into contact with them. In everyday 
life a man is, at least at first, accepted at his own estimation, and 
as it is with individuals so it is with nations, 

Mr. Giles is not at one with us in these opinions. He has a 
genuine admiration for Chinese literature, and praises its beauties 
in many superlatives. He laments that it is not more widely 
translated and read, and offers in the present volume some “ short 
extracts from the works of the most famous writers of all ages, 

m which time has set an approving seal. These are chrono- 
logically arranged, and cover a period extending from B.c. 550 to 
A.D stg0—tue thousand two hundred years.” Some of these 
are interesting, especially those of the early Taouist philosophers, 
who, having drawn their inspiration probably from Central Asian 
States, introduce into their musings metaphysical ideas borrowed 
from Brahminical philosophy, The leaven of superstitious fancy 
which was thus intial into Chinese literature, and later again 
by the Buddhist missionaries, gave a lightness and a new direction 
to it which has been a lasting benefit to all succeeding authors 
and readers, The following is a parable from the writings of 
Lieh-tsze, a Taouist philosopher of the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.C., and is called by Mr. Giles “ Dream and Reality ”:— 

A man of the State of Chéng was one day gathering fuel, when he came 
across a startled deer, which he pursued and killed. Fearing Jest any one 
should see him, he hastily concealed the carcase in aditch,... By and 
by he forgot the place where he had put it; and, thinking that he must 
have been dreaming, he set off home, humming over the affair on his way. 
Meanwhile, a man who had overheard his words acted upon them, and 
went and got his deer, The latter, when he reached his house, told his 
wife, saying, “ A woodman dreamt that he had got a deer, but he did not 
know where it was. Now I have got the deer; so his dream was a 
reality.” “It is you who have been dreaming you saw the woodman. 
Did he get the deer ? and is there really such a person? It is you who 
have got the deer; how then can his dream be a reality?” “It is true,” 
assented the husband, “that I have got the deer. It is therefore of little 
importance whether the woodman dreamt the deer or I dreamt the wood- 
man.” Now, when the woodman reached his home, he became much 
annoyed at the loss of the deer ; and in the night he actually dreamt 
where the deer then was and who had got it. So next morning he pro- 
ceeded to the place indicated in his dream, and there it was. He then 
took legal steps to recover jon ; and when the case came on, the 


possess 
magistrate delivered the following The plaintiff with 
areal deer and an alleged dream. He now comes forward with a real 
‘dream and an alleged deer. The defendant really got the deer which the 
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— said he dreamt, and is now trying to keep it ; while, according to 
wife, both the woodman and the deer are but the figments of a dream, 
so that no one got the deer at all. However, here isa , Which you had 
better divide between you.” 

This is a fair specimen of the writings of the early Taouist 

hilosophers. There is not much in it, but it is lightened by a 
ancy which is, as a rule, wanting in the works of Chinese authors. 
Mr. Giles will not agree with us in this-—in fact, he holds an 
exactly opposite opinion. To him Chinese literature is what a 
relic of Buddha is to the devout Buddhist. To the eye of faith 
the dull-coloured bead, representing a tear of the Saint, when 
gazed at long and fervently sparkles and coruscates, and in the 
same way Mr. Giles sees beauties in Chinese literature which are 
invisible to others less imbued with admiration for the fancies of 
Chinese authors. In his enthusiasm he imparts to their works a 
brilliancy which belongs to himself, and takes out from them 
beauties which he has first of all put into them. He is thus a 
cordially sympathetic exponent of, the literature, and it may be 
safely taken for granted that the authors he translates from have 
never appeared, and will never again appear, in so fascinating a 
guise as in the pages of the present volume. Having said this 
we shall be expected to justify it,and this we can only do by 
quoting a passage from Mr. Giles’s , and then giving a literal 
rendering of the original text. When reading the extracts from 
the writings of Ou-yang Hsiu we were struck by a passage 
which a to contradict much that we have said above. 
It occurs in “ An Autumn Dirge,” and is as follows :— 

For Autumn is nature's chief executioner ; and its symbol is darkness, It 
has the temper of steel ; and its symbol isa sharp sword. It is the avengi 
angel, riding upon an atmosphere of death. As spring is the epoch of 
growth, so autumn is the epoch of maturity :— 

Its strains decay 

And melt away 

In a dying, dying fall. 
And sad is the hour when maturity is passed; for that which passes its 
prime must die. 


Turning to the original, we find it runs thus :— 

Fu ts’iu hing kwan yé, For Autumn [is as} an awarder of Punishments ; 
Yu shi wei yin yiu ping siang yé, in its season it is shadowy and [is as) the 
form of a weapon; Yu hing wei hin shi wei tien ti chi i Ki, among the 
[five] elements it is represented by metal, and may therefore be said to. be 
the mghteous spirit of Heaven and Earth. Shang i suh shah erh wei sin. 
Frequently its will or determination appears in a stern and destructive 
[aspect]. Zien chi yu wuh ch'un shiing ts'iu shih, The intention of Heaven 
towards created things is that in Spring they should grow and in Autumn 
arrive at maturity. Ku &i tsai yok yé, It is thus that it exists [as it 
were] in music; Shang shing chu si fang chi yin, the Shang [of 
music] dominates the sounds of the western po gd Autumn) ; é tseh 
wei ts'th yueh chi lh, [and] I-tseh is the music of the seventh .aonth. 
Shang shang yé wuh ki lao erh pei shang, “ Shang” means to disable, [and} 
created things when growing old dread being disabled. J duh yé hwo 
shing erh tang shah, “1” means to destroy, and it is meet that 
things when too prosperous should be destroyed, 

This quotation furnishes an example, though gechonoenoningme 
example, of the gloss which Mr. Giles puts on the writings, of his 
authors. He is evidently in the habit of reading over a passage, 
of idealizing it, and of reflecting on paper the result of the two 
processes. No one need, perhaps, complain of this, certainly not 
the English reader, who may be congratulated on being able to 
exchange Mr. Giles’s version for the more prosaic diction of the 
original, and least of all the Chinese authors themselves, who owe 
an eternal debt of gratitude to Mr. Giles for the glamour he has 
thrown over their works. In his preface he says that translators 
are but traitors at the best, and that translations may be moonlight 
and water while the originals are sunlight and wine. It was pos- 
sibly in his endeavour to avoid this extreme that he has fallen into 
the opposite one, for certainly in this case the Chinese authors 
cannot lay claim to more than moonlight and water compared with 
the sunlight and wine of their translator. 

Mr. Giles touches but lightly upon Chinese poetry, and perhaps 


| wisely. It is not of a kind to lend itself readily to wane, 


being for the most part either devoid of all sentiment or full 

obscure allusions, in which case, in proportion to the depth of the 
concealment of the references within the text, is the poet’s suc- 
cess measured, The result is in editions of the 
poets their verses are so overlaid wi e necessary ex tory 
comments, that by the time one has opened the shell the kernel 
has lostits flavour. By the Chinese the T’ang Dynasty (a.D, 618- 
907) is looked upon as the — age of poetry—Mr, Giles 
regards it as “ the epoch of glittering poetry "—and among all 
the poets of that period Le T'ai-pih is, with common consent, 
given the chief place. Mr. Giles considers that he is “ famous 
for his exquisite imagery, his wealth of words, his telling allu- 
sions to the past, and for the musical cadence of his verse.” This 
is the ode of the two which Mr. Giles gives us which most nearly 
answers this description. It is entitled “On Getting Drunk in 


Spring ”:— 
What is life after all but a dream ? 
And why should such pother be made ? 
Better far to be tipsy, 1 deem, 
And doze all day long in the shade. 
When I wake and look out on the lawn, 
I hear ’midst the flowers a bird sing ; 
I ask, “Is it evening or dawn?” 
The mango-bird whistles “ "Tis spring.” 
Overpower’d with the beautiful sight 
Another full goblet I pour, aie. 
And would sing till the moon rises bright— 
But soon I’m as drun\ as before. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


TUDENTS of @schylus will welcome the new edition of the 
Supplices and Choéphori by Mr. Paley. His scholarship is 
the more effective because it is united with a very keen literary 
sense. Whatever may be said about his view of this or that pas- 
sage, Mr. Paley never commits those ineptitudes which we meet 
now and again in some of the most valuable commentaries upon 
fEschylus. The task which he has set himself in the — 
edition is one which he wishes rather than hopes to accomplish ; it 
‘is to redeem the two most difficult tragedies from the neglect into 
which A have fallen amongst young scholars. With this end 
in view Mr. Paley has prepared a text which he thinks may be 
used with advantage, “etiam a junioribus.” But we cannot say 
that he has been successful. Either the difficulties which he has 
‘vanquished make him underrate those which survive, or he is 
*ppealing to a class of “ juniores” very different from Sixth-Form 
boys and Undergraduates. He does not, of course, profess to give 
a clear text of the whole of either play. In the Supplices at 
‘least one long passage of seventy lines, and many shorter 
and single lines in the Choéphort, are corrupt beyond emendation. 
But, apart from exceptional difficulties, even in the comparatively 
simple parts of these simplified texts, questions must constantly be 
arising which would obscure or smother the poetry and divert the 
‘mind from the drama to the words. It is impossible to discuss 
the innumerable disputed readings with which Mr. Paley has 
dealt. The present texts are not materially different from those 
may be found—e.g. avroyevet Gvgavopia has into the 
much preferable avroyev7 the Supplices ; and in the 
Choéphori the conjecture } cad’ jjve has been adopted in place of 
<b ’capjve, Throughout both plays Mr. Paley has steered a middle 


-course between timid conservatism and adventurous innovations ; 


-and the two texts which he has now published are perhaps the best, 
:as they are certainly the most useful, texts in existence. Tle indulges 
freely in the least objectionable of conjectural liberties, the insertion 
of Jacune where the meaning or the syntax is obscure or defective. 
Mr, Paley has not undertaken the duties of an interpreter except 
so far as they are involved in his very short textual notes, or 
in his shorter comments upon the Scholia which he has edited 
with great care and appended to the texts. It is his well-known 
and well-founded belief that the only safe progress which can now 
be made in Aischylean research will be made upon the lines of 
these Scholia, which represent an earlier text than the Medicean, the 
basis of all, or nearly all, the existing MSS. It was the Scholium on 
. 452 which suggested the nearly certain emendation of rovro 
dpav for rovd’ ¢yw, and there are many other passages which have 
been elucidated in the same way. It is easy to deride the dulness 
and sterility of some Scholia, or to point out many positive 
mistakes—e.g. the derivation of d\eveov implied in the synonym 
xatarévrecoy. But the writers of the Scholia possessed merits 
which some modern commentators would do well to imitate. 
They wrote short notes, and (right or wrong) they made their 
meaning clear—e.g. the Scholium upon dito at Choéph. 185 is a 
model of what a note should be. But it is not only the intrinsic 
value of the Scholia which makes Mr. Paley’s publication of them 
so valuable. The pupil (and the teacher) will be enabled to gain 
some idea of the growth of classical research, and to see and 
value for himself the origin of much of the classical knowledge of 
modern times. There is only one drawback to the Scholia being 
included in the present edition; the young students for whom it 
is specially intended may be somewhat puzzled whenever there 
is a disagreement between the text which Mr. Paley has adopted 
and the one upon which the Scholium was written—e.g. in 
Supp. 94 Mr. Paley writes juevos, while the text explained con- 
tains jpevor. 
Profesor Ramsay's Latin Prose Exercises can be well 
spoken of, and indeed those who have had the most considerable 
experience in teaching composition are likely to think best of it. 
There has hitherto, despite the enormous number of school-books, 
in Olassics been but a very small choice of such books as this for 
any one who was unwilling to admit mere “ exercise books,” on 
the one hand, and collections of elegant extracts, made with hardly 
any regard to their suitability for translation, on the other. The 
besetting fault of the first class Professor Ramsay has very well 
indicated in his preface, while he has for the most part successfully 
avoided it in his text. Ostentatiously putting themselves forward 
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as exercises on a particular idiom or construction, they give “ the 
office” in a manngr much more calculated to exercise native sharp- 
ness than to cultivate Latin style. On the other hand, man 
collections of “ —— ” juxtapose pieces which it would p 

an accomplished scholar to render without paraphrase, and pieces 
which ought not to floor a decently forward fourth-form boy, In 
dividing his Part III. from his Part IV. Mr. Ramsay has done 
great service in regard to this matter; while the detached sen- 
tences of his First and Second Parts are neither idiotically simple 
nor abnormally difficult. The absence of a vocabulary and the 
promise that no key shall appear are also matters to be noticed 
with much approval. 

Mr. Reid’s translation of Cicero's De Finibus is intended to be 
@ companion to the two still unpublished volumes of his com- 
mentary. There is some reason to regret that this ancillary posi- 
tion has been given to the translation. With the desire of 
lightening his commentary, Mr. Reid has adhered closely to the 
syntax of the original; and the inevitable result is that the right 
words are often put in the wrong places, The translation of short 

hrases is sometimes very happy-—e.g. “ heterodox” for “ qui 
vissentiret,” “guide to a life of seriousness and wisdom” for 
auctor vite graviter et sapienter agenda,” and “ literary debauch ” 
in “ quasi helluari libris.” Sometimes, again, the words are clumsy 
or even incorrect. It cannot be necessary even in the language of 
philosophy to render “simplex” by “ uncomplex,” and such an 
expression as “a more cultured maxim” is without meaning. The 
word “cultured ” (for “ humanius ”) is not above the suspicion of 
a Transatlantic origin ; but, if it is to be naturalized, it must be 
applied to the man, not to his maxims; to Mr. Howells, for 
instance, not to his epigrams. The desire to fully explain the force 
of the Latin makes Mr. Reid overload his sentences with such 
words as especially, actually, and particularly. The same fault is 
more strikingly revealed when he translates “in eo ipso parum 
vidit” with “ by that very proceeding he betrayed narrowness of 
vision.” ‘There is also a tendency to introduce post-classical ideas 
by such words as “gentleman” or “lady paramount.” These, 
however, are but minor blemishes. The translation, as a whole, 
is accurate, and in some parts, especially in the more argumentative 
ee elegant and vigorous. It is wellsuited to the purpose which Mr, 

eidcontemplated. But we think that he has missed an opportunity 
in not making such a version as might have attracted the —_ 
reader. The shrewd common sense, the clearness, and the beauty 
of the De Finibus make it the most interesting of Cicero's philoso- 
phical treatises. 

Dr. Bigg’s edition of the Fourth and Fifth Books of the 
has one fault. It leaves the pupil nothing to find out for himself, 
and the teacher might well complain of being anticipated in almost 
all his comments. Upon adda cvye Dr. Bigg remarks that “ the 
pronoun is emphatic and the emphasis is increased by the addition 
of ye.” This surely is a note which might have omitted, 
although we suppose that this edition is intended chiefly for the 
lower or middle forms of public schools. Dr. Bigg has spared 
no pains to make his little book interesting and complete. 
The introduction puts a great deal of information into a small 
space, and it is written in an attractive style. Dr. Bigg points 
out that the truth which is to be found in the C i 
is not historical truth. He rejects the account of the rise 
of the Persian Empire and the description of Persian manners ; 
but he thinks that Xenophon’s character of Cyrus was 
upon a very prevalent tradition, The critical notes are short, 
clear, and well up to date. Now and then some lesson is 
enforced by a striking anecdote—as, for instance, the one which 
is quoted from Lucian to illustrate the Attic use of djmovder, 
Dr. Bigg is careful to point out Xenophon’s usage of unfamiliar or 
poetical words, such as xaretpydcaro (slew) and mwadayaoda; and 
in several places he makes suggestions which would useful in 
Greek composition, especially upon such particles as yodr and 
pev ovv at the beginnine of the Fifth Book, and in his explanation 
of “ anacoluthon,” although he is over-subtle upon the last point. 
The interest of the reader is well kept up by the running analysis 
and the pleasant chattiness of the commentary. The book is 
thoroughly practical, and reading the notes is like hearing a very 
good schoolmaster talking to his boys. 

Mr. Fennell’s edition of the speech of Demosthenes against 
Meidias is a more ambitious school-book than Dr. Bigg’s. But 
here again there is an undue tendency to give help in — pas- 
sages. There is still less excuse for the translations which are 
volunteered. The critical notes are good, even if they are un- 
necessary; but the translations are almost without merit—e.g. 
“to organize prejudice ” for cvvayew pédvor, and “of malice pre- 
pense” for ¢£emirndes. In § 80 there is a long sentence translated 
with perfect correctness ; but the English is much harder to ander- 
stand than the Greek which it is meant toexplain. Perhaps, there- 
fore, Mr. Fennell would have done well to abstain from complain- 
ing in one of the “ cumbrousness ” of Demosthenes, and in 
another of his “ awkward arrangement.” The text is well edited ; 
there is an excellent analysis of the speech (from O. R. Kennedy) ; 
and the explanations of legal and quasi-legal terms are clear an 
sound, The critical notes are very carefully written, and th 
sometimes throw out suggestions upon the position of words whi 
ought to be useful in the writing of Greek prose. 

Scenes from the Andria, by Mr. F. W. Cornish, is a con- 
densation of Terence’s play, adapted to the modesty of the 
Eton boys. The characters of Byrrhia and Charinus are omitted, 
and the play is shortened by about 250 lines. If the Andria is 
too wicked to be read as it stands, it would be better to leave it 
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alone than to destroy the whole motive of the play and to make 
some parts of the dialogue nonsensical. In the first scene of the 
first act Simo is made to say that the young -! was living a 
hard life, supporting herself by her fancy-work, Then came “ one 


or two lovers ”— 
Forte, ita ut fit, filium 
Perduxere illuc, secum ut una esset, meum. 


It is not easy to see why the (presumably rival) lovers should 
introduce another to the object of their affections; and the puzzle 
is greater when Simo calls Pamphilus a grand example of “ con- 
tinentia ” because he does not fall in love with an apparently good 
and industrious girl. The notes are short and generally sound. 
But there can be no doubt that Mr. Cornish is wrong in followin 
Rubnken in construing semper with lenitas, as if it were parall 
to such Greek phrases as rév del Adyov. The whole sentence is 
so much broken up that it is quite as easy to refer semper to 
verebar, and the sense is much better. “ Quicquid peperisset” is 
translated “ boy or girl,” whereas Davus is comically vague. The 
desire for brevity in some of the notes has resulted in obscurity— 
¢.g. quod] not relative (=id quod) but “ the fact that.” The sub- 
junctive mood is well treated in the Appendix. 

Mr. Raven's Latin Grammar and Junior Scholarship Papers 
bears a ss title. What is “junior scholarship” as distin- 

ished from Latin grammar? Since 115 pages are devoted to 

tin grammar, and the remaining six to Roman topography, litera- 
ture, mythology, and antiquities, it would seem that the last four 
subjects make a “junior scholarship.” No place is found for 
Comparative Philology. These sets of questions will be welcome 
to schoolmasters who are too indolent to make better sets for 
themselves, They are arranged systematically, and some of the 
sentences for translation into Latin are well selected. But the 
questions in the Appendix are sometimes oddly worded and 
horribly encyclopedic. Mr. Raven's schoolboy would seem to 
possess all the varied knowledge which Juvenal says was ex- 
pected of a schoolmaster by Roman parents :— 

dicat quot Acestes vixerit annis, 
Quot Siculas Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas, 


A SPANISH DIARY.* 


N taking up obat paene to be a diary of travel in so com- 
paratively untravelled and unknown a country as Spain, we 
naturally looked for some of the local colouring, some of the 
picturesqueness, some of the Old-World customs and costumes of 
a land which Gothic and Moorish, Roman and Christian influences 
have combined to stamp with a peculiar charm. But in this we 
were disappointed. Had the author written even a book for the 
instruction and guidance of other travellers there would have been 
‘ reason for itsexistence. Mr. Kilgour, instead of setting himself 
to give useful information, seems to think that his task is done when 
he has communicated to the public every trifling incident which 
he noticed in his journey. He does so in most remarkable English. 
On the first page we find, for instance, in a description of the 
journey from Nice to Barcelona, the following passage :—“ This 
eet has been here several weeks. They were apparently all 
anchored very securely, and no boats were lying at or near them, 
for the sea happened to-day to be rough, as the waves were breaking 
in white foam on the shore, and also out at sea, as there was what 
is known as ‘ white horses ;’ but the ships, owing to their size and 
sheltered position, were moving very little.” When stopping at 
Arles, the naive remark which the author makes is, “ From the 
railway station can be pretty well seen the remains, though 
apparently ruinous, of a large Roman amphitheatre.” We never 
et heard of a Roman amphitheatre that was not more or less 
in this condition, and the remark reminds us of the story 
of an American who was asked how he liked Venice. His reply 
was that “it was a nice town, but considerably out of repair.” 
To return to the author's English. On page 3 we find this 
sentence:—“ When you come on the sea it has rather a curious 
appearance, as it extends on both sides the line, e=d it seems like 
as it was to wash over it.” At Perpignan the remark on the 
hotel is “ It was a small and rather dirty kept, in fact, only a 
common French provincial inn, though the best in the place.” 
Such flowers of style are scattered over the whole book. Some- 
times the sentences remind one of a Chinese puzzle. For example, 
taking one or two of them quite at random :—“ This is the old 
French province of Roussillon, and that in Spain a portion of the 
historic kingdom of Navarre, and thus oft and many a time, as 
it was the frontier between the two countries did the opposing 
forces meet here in battle array.” And again:—* This fore- 
noon we went to see ‘The Cathedral of Cordova,’ which is a 
most remarkable building inside, as it is the purest specimen to 
be found anywhere of an ancient Moslem mosque, and that was 
when the Moors were at their best; for at the time this building 
was erected their original Asiatic savageness had been toned down 
by their intermingling with European civilization, and also the 
softness derived from the climate of Spain, and the influence 
exercised over them by arts and sciences—for then Cordova might 
be designated the most enlightened city in Europe as regards 
these ; nor had they grown so luxurious as when they built ‘ the 
Alhambra.’” Mr, Kilgour seems afraid to admire anything that is 
not English. He fears to commit himself to definite praise as to 


* A Spanish Diary. Aberdeen: J. R. Smith, 


anything that he sees. Eve is either “mean,” “ 
looking,” “‘ whitewashed,” or “ rather .” The only enthu- 
siasm he shows throughout the book is when describing the 
Holy Week ceremonies at Seville, and even then his enthusiasm 
is but lukewarm. In speaking of the Capilla Real in the 
cathedral at Seville, Mr. Kilgour says:—“ Three tombs are 
here, two on either side of the entrance and one in front of the 
altar.” But he does not tell us the most interesting fact of 
these tombs—namely, that they are those of Alfonso X., of Dojia 
Beatrix, wite of St. Ferdinand, and of the notorious Maria 
Padilla, the favourite of Pedro the Cruel. The spelling, of some 
of the Spanish names is curious; the Puerta del Sol is spoken 
of as the Porta del Sol; the church of San Pablo at Seville is 
called St. Paolo in one place, and St. Parlo in another. The 
“Generalife” at Granada is spelled “ Generalfe,” and the battle 
of “ Lepanto” is spelled “ Lapanto.” The author's appreciation 
of rank leaks out now and then in a naive fashion. At Mulaga 
he falls in with a clergyman and his wife who had arrived 
from Alicante by sea, the latter of whom, as he cannot refrain 
from informing us, “was a lady of title.” Of art the writer 
seems to have very vague ideas. Pictures must be very “clear 
and distinct ” for him to admire them. Of the famous “Gloria” 
by Titian, which comforted Charles V. in his last moments, he 
writes very much as though he were describing a watch. “In 
the chief gallery,” he says, “ hangs what has been designated one 
of Titian’s masterpieces, ‘ His Gloria,’ but unfortunately it seems 
much out of order, so bad, in fact, that you cannot appreciate its 
merits.” Of the splendid picture, “The Surrender ot Breda,” he 
can only say:—‘A subject picture by the same artist” 
(Velasquez), “ styled ‘The Surrender of Breda,” is also hung in 
this gallery; it is his largest-sized specimen; and, though 
numerous figures are introduced, each is clear and disti The 
execution of the horses in this picture is of the very highest 
merit. One horse that occupies the foreground of this picture you 
would think had been new] med, so bright is its ear 

says nothing of the beautiful landscape in the background, of the 
sympathy and pity shown in the face and action of the Spanish 
leader as he lays his band on the shoulder of his humiliated 
ry nothing of the triumphant demeanour of the Spaniards 
and the starved, downcast appearance of the Dutch; nothing of 
the masterly use of but very few colours in this famous picture, 
with just a bright pennon here and a blue scarf there; nothi 
of the marvellous foreshortening of the horse in the foreground, 
which Velasquez himself was proud of. The photographs, with 
which the book is well provided, are excellent and succeed, where 
the letterpress fails, in giving the reader a glimpse of Spain. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


as Diary of Sir John Torkington, published in the “ Shilling 
Vellum-Parchment Series” (1),is instructive, but can hardly 
be said to be amusing. Mr. Loftie, the editor, justly observes 
that “no apology is for calling attention to a veritable 
diary in which the author's personal adventures are the principal 
subject.” There can be no doubt that the “veritable diary” of 
an English parson who went as far as Jerusalem in the days of 
Henry VIII. is well worth attention, but in this case it must be given 
asatask, Sir John Torkington was obviously a worthy man, but 
withal dull. He belonged to the class of persons who travel far 
and contrive to see very little. He notes all the reliques he saw, 
and the leagues he rode or walked. He gives the names of towns 
and vague descriptions of them; but, on the whole, we get a very 
hazy picture of the scenes he passed through. It was only when 
he was subjected to extreme personal inconvenience that a sparkle 
even of the feeblest kind was struck out of the worthy parson of 
Mulberton. At Jafla, for instance, he records the following ad- 
venture :+—“ And as we came owt of the boott we war receyvyd 
by the Turkys and Sarrasyns, and put in to an old cave by name 
and tale there Screvener ever wrytyng ower names man by man 
as we entyred in the presens of the seyd lordis, and ther we lay in 
the same grotte or cave all nyght upon the stynking Stable 
grownde as well nyght as Day, ryght evyll intretyd by the seyd 
Turkes Mannes.” In this case we realize and sympathize with 

sition of poor Sir John. The work of editing has been excel- 

ently done by Mr. Loftie. He explains everything which needs 

or is capable of explanation. In one —- however, he makes 
a comment which is at least superfluous. Sir John tells how he 
made arrangements for his sea voyage from Venice with a certain 
“ patron,” who, according to Mr. Loftie, was “ probably a kind of 
sixteenth-century Cook, who ‘ personally conducted’ travellers to 
Palestine.” Now the patron in question can have been nothi 
but the “ Dagon? or skipper of the vessel. “ Patron” is sti 
good Castilian for the master of a fishing-smack or coasting craft, 
Accuracy must not be sacrificed even for a jest. 

In the same series of “Miscellaneous Literature” Mr, 
Colquhoun’s recent correspondence to the Zimes has been pub- 
lished, under the rather ambitious title of The Truth ioe 
Tonquin (2). The collection is useful and readable, Mr, 


(1) The Vellum-Parchment Shilling Series of Miscellaneous Literature— 
Ye ry: Diurie of Englysshe Travell, Edited by W. J. Loftie. London: 
Field & Tuer. 


(2) The Vellum- Parchment Shilling Series of Miscellaneous Literature 
The Truth ubout Tonquin, By A. R. Colquhoun, London: Field & Tuer, 
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Colquhoun is one of the few Englishmen who know anythin 
about the scene of the last French attempt to found a coloni 
empire, and he imparts his information in an attractive way. 
Although it is too much to suppose that the general public retain 
a strong impression of correspondence to newspapers, it may be 
safely supposed that the substance of Mr. Colquboun’s book is by 
this time familiar. It has been filtered to the public ear by so 
many channels. The collection is none the less valuable ; for it 
gives, in a com form, the reasons which lead the most com- 
petent authorities to believe that the Tonquin adventure can do 
no good to France, and may prove a serious nuisance to other 
Powers. 

in Norman's work on the Tonquin, or, as he prefers 
to spell it, Tonkin, question (3) is widely different to Mr. 
Colquhoun’s, and valuable for other reasons. We do not under- 
stand the author to lay claim to any personal acquaintance with 
the country.. He has compiled his Pook very carefully out of 
French rts and from the letters or other works of French 
authors. e have no intention of describing Captain Norman’s 
volume as a mere compilation. Far from it. He has melted his 
material down and run it into shape in a workmanlike fashio:. 
The result of his labours is an exhaustive historical and critica! 
review of the Tonquin muddle, The author begins with a sketch 
of French colonial policy. He then proceeds to the “Geography 
of Tonkin; its Customs, and Unsuitability for Colonization.” 
Nine chapters, from the third to the eleventh, are devoted to the 
rise and progress of the Tonquin imbroglio between 1787 and 
1882. The last three chapters dea! with “ The Military Forces of 
France and China,” “ France as a Colonial Power,” and “ France 
as a Commercial Power.” Captain Norman handles all these sub- 
jects like a writer who has spared no pains to master his facts, and 
who can sum up tersely and with precision. His book should be 
welcome to the Intelligence Department of the War Office, and 
will assuredly be freely used by the intelligent journalist, All 
that is much; but we think that Captain Norman has been ill 
advised in age, * up his somewhat schoolmasterly attitude 
towards France. He has a horror of her greed for conquest which 
strikes us as a little childish ina “late captain of the Bengal 
Staff Corps and goth Light Infantry.” There would have been no 
Bengal Staff Corps, and possibly no Captain Norman, if England 
had acted on the principles which he thinks should rule our 
neighbours. When the author criticizes the colonial policy of 
France, which has always been at once greedy, showy, and vacil- 
lating, he is on safer ground, What we have taken has been 
annexed for definite ——- reasons, and has commonly been 
kept. . We have not plunged into vast undertakings for the love 
of doing something grandiose, and then got tired of them in the 
middle, Therefore we have secured a good solid slice of the 
earth’s surface, and done great things with it. Still Captain 
Norman should have reflected that the Englishman who derides 
the Frenchman’s vacillation and impracticability in this year of 
grace 1884 lays himself open to an awkward retort. 

Quite a little crop of books about Tonquin and the French 

doings there has spring up while the dispute is in a state of 
temporary quiescence. The author of Our Burmese Wars and 
Relations with Burma, Ashé Pyee, &c., has added his contribu- 
tion (4). His volume consists of some forty-six pages of “ Remarks 
on Burma,” a couple of rather hazy dialogues between a French- 
man and an Englishman on the subject of Tonquin, and a long 
array of addenda, This last portion contains some interesting 
matters of fact. The other two consist mainly of wordy state- 
ments of the author’s amiable belief that things will ‘come round 
and be all square” if only people do not lose their tempers. It is 
a probable opinion. 
- Mrs. Percival’s life of her brother Sir David Wedderburn (5) 
belongs to a most irritating class of book. It is one of those over- 
grown family biographies which tell us all about some most 
pone | person of no particular distinction with a detail which 
‘would verge on being excessive in the case of Gustavus Adolphus 
or Corneille. Such books should be suppressed by the united 
exertions of the dead man’s kith and kin, It is easy to under- 
stand from Mrs. Percival’s book that Sir David Wedderburn was 
raven! loved and respected by his friends and his family, but 
t is not the less impossible to read the four hundred and tbirty- 
four of this book without experiencing cruel boredom. It is 
full of the trivial details of daily life—tours, visits, lunches, &c.— 
of extracts of letters which possess no general interest, and of 
extracts from diaries and forgotten articles in papers. There is 
nothing in the book which is not creditable to the good feeling of 
the writer, and nothing which is not honourable to the subject of 
the higgzaphy, but there is a vast deal too much mere talk. 

The Rev. Dr. Irons, Rector of St. Mary’s Woolnoth, has pub- 
lished an “ authorized edition ” of lis hymns and translations (6). 
In the preface he gives his reasons for thinking that “the old 


(3) Tonkin; or, France in the Far East. By C. B. Norman. With 
Maps. London: Chapman & Hall. 1884. 
a ) Bene, the Foremost Country: a Timely Discourse. By the Author 
of Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma.” London: Allen & Co. 


(5) Life of Sir David Wedderburn, Bart, M.P. Compiled from his 
Pie aw and Writings, by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. London: Kegan 
Trench, & Co. x 
£6), Posine and Hymus for the Church, Written by William J. Irons, 
DD, ‘London: J.T. Hayes. 1883, 


ves of false feeling and the media of questionable orthodoxy” 
in which the hymns at present used too often ran “ must be 
departed from.” At the same time he points out the great diffi- 
culties of the task he has undertaken. There can be no doubt that 
much might be done to improve the literary qualities of some of 
the hymns now popular, but we imagine that it will be generally 
thought that Dr. Irons is a little too ready to condemn all the 
older ones as “archaic.” If they were so indeed, we fail to see 
why that alone should be considered a serious fault from the 
devotional or indeed from any point of view. 

Travellers who have before them the pone of making a 
ourney to South Africa or Mauritius will be obliged to Messrs. 

onald Currie & Co. for their neat little handbook (7), It 
gives much useful information of a general character, and a full 
account of the royal mail steamers—their size, arrangement, and 
dates of sailing. 

“ This work,” says Mr. G. S. Heatley in the preface to his bool 
on Sheep Farming (8), “ enters minutely into the history, progress, 
and development of the various breeds of sheep. It specifies in 
plain explicit language the many ailments to which they are liable, 
and recommends the remedies that are most elflicacious and safe 
for their cure.” This is an excellent summary of the qualities 
which a text-book of this kind should possess. Only the experi- 
enced sheep-farmer, however, could us how far Mr. Heatley 
is as good as his word. 

In these days, when the Prime Minister hes just heen urging the 
English farmer to look for a resource in jam, Mr. Whitehead’s 
essay on Profitable Fruit Farming (9) should be read with atten- 
tion. The essay is dedicated to the Worshipful Company of 
Fruiterers, and has a coat of arms on the title-page representing 
Eve presenting the fatal apple to Adam. It is a curious choice for 
a fruiterer’s arms, for that incident is not the most creditable in 
the history of the apple. 

Mr. McLaren's practical treatise on Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted (10) is, like Mr. Heatley's work, a technical work meant 
~ a limited class of readers, and only to be appreciated by 
them. 

Our list of new school books is smaller than usual. Vere Foster's 
Simple Lessons in Water-Color (sic) (11) gives directions for paint- 
ing flowers. The illustrations are well executed. 

Mr. Redhouse’s Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman Turkish 
Language (12) isa stout volume of 205 pages, about twice the 
size of the first of the series, which included the Arabic, Persian, 
ont Hindostanee tongues, These books grow steadily in size at 
east, 

Mr. Page has edited an edition of the second book of Horace’s 
Odes (13) for Messrs. Macmillan’s “School Classical Series.” 

Although Mrs. Bray is only remembered as the author of along 
series of now forgotten stories and of a Life of Stothard, her 
Autobiography (14) is well worth reading. It gives a pleasant 
little picture of a wholesome life, and sone curious sketches of the 
literary world of England in the early part of this century. The 
Autobiography ends i” years before Mrs. Bray's death in 1883 
at the great age of 94. Mr. Kempe, the editor, supplies what is 
wanting in his introduction. Among his other additions is an 
extract from Mrs, Bray's diary which deserves to be quoted in a 
history of the relations of authors and publishers, if such a thing 
ever comes to be written. “On the occasion of the reprint of her 
novels,” says Mr. Kempe, “she inserts the petition [Mrs. Bra 
always wrote out her prayers] that ‘Mason and Longman a 
myself may continue to act honourably and honestly and peaceably 
towards each other.’” Inthe Autobiography the most interesting 
passages are those which give Mrs. Bray's correspondence with 
Southey. She had a profound admiration for the Laureate, which 
he seems to have repaid with a good deal of friendly advice and 
. His letters’ show, like everything else we know about 

im, that he must have been the most laborious of men, and con- 
tain references to his sufferings from persecution by “ our present 
Evangelicals” and others. It appears from the Autobiography that 
England must have produced a great number of untutored poetical 
geniuses in the early part of this century, and that they had the 
most remarkable luck in the way of getting subscriptions to editions 
of their works. 

“ Although the ary education movement,” says Mr. Godard 
in his preface to the Life of George Birkbeck (15), “is one of the 


(7) South and East African and Mauritius Service—Handbook of 
Information for Pussengers, Donald Currie & Co. 1884. 

8) Sheep Farming. By George S. Heatley, M.R.C.V.S. London: 

en & Co. 1884. 

(9) Profitable Fruit Farming. An Essay. By Charles Whitehead. 
London: Longmans & Co. . 1884. 

(10) Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By W. 8. B. McLaren, M.A, 
London: Cassell & Co. 1884. 


(11) Vere Foster's Simple Lessons ia Water-Color Flowers. London: 
Blackie & Son, 1884. 


12) A Simplified Grammur of the Ottoman Turkish Language. 
J. Wr London Triitbner & Co. 1334. By 


(13) Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum Liber II. By T. E. Page, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
14) Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray. Edited by John A. Kem 
(15) G Birkbeck: the Pioneer of Popular Education. J. G. 
Godard. Bemrose & Sons. 1884. 
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most important outgrowths of a most progressive era, probably 
little is known at the nt time perl sen we him er hy its 
joneer.” The Life he has written probably does all that can now 
done to supply the want. It the merit of being short ; 
but it might have been even further compressed. There is a 
good deal of purely trivial matter about the subscriptions of Lord A. 
and the speeches of Mr. B. which might have been spared. At 
the end, too, there are several pages of quite superfluous matter 
about “ Legislation and Civilization” and the results of the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

It has been maintained with some plausibility that it is the 
compositor’s business to look after the stops. From the point of 
view of the writer there is much to be said for the theory. It is 
certainly by no means easy to lay down any good working rule 
for the proper management of commas and semicolons. The 
puzzled writer, or compositor, who finds himself in a difficulty 
will therefore be obliged to Mr. Allardyce at least for the in- 
tention to help him. How far the rules given in his pretty little 
booklet on Stops (16) will prove of practical value we cannot 
undertake to say. They look sound, but then their due applica- 
tion depends wholly on the taste of the writer. At the end Mr. 
Allardyce gives the useful example of how to correct a proof—an 
art which some of those who live by the pen never master 
thoroughly. 

Scotch ecclesiastical writers are undoubtedly too much inclined 
to skip the pe pee ge period of their Church history, With 
the or ary le object of giving his parishioners some account of 
a period of which they were probably wholly ignorant, Mr. Robert 
Paton, minister of Kirkinner, delivered them a series of lectures 
on the Church in Scotland from the introduction of Christianity 
down to the final victory of the Roman ritual (17). He writes in 
@ temperate way, but has, like many modern Scotchmen, a great 
weakness for hazy rhetoric. His style is not wholly free either 
from jokes of the smaller kind. There is neither wit nor sense in 
such a sentence as this:—“ All Europe we see [#.e. at the begin- 
ning of the middle ages] with its night-cap on, composing itself 
to sleep; and, while the dark cloud creeps over the sky, sleeping 
soundly.” 

Of the making of apologies for Mary Queen of Scots there is no 
end. The Hon. Colin, Lindsa: (18) has been moved by Father 
Stevenson’s preface to the Life by Claude Nau to try once more and 
save Mary’s moral character at the expense of her understanding. 
He is not much more s than his predecessors in proving 
her imbecility. 

Mr. Forbes Leith has applied himself to the life of a very dif- 
ferent Queen of Scots. e has executed a most readable 
translation of Turgot’s Latin history of St. Margaret, the wife 
of Malcolm Kenmore (19). There can be no more wholesome 
reading than this beautiful biography of a woman who was 
@ saint without ceasing to do her duty as a wife and a 
mother. The volume is prettily got up, with good print, and fair 
illustrations, 

Mr. Bissell’s Law of Asylum in Israel (20) is an apparently 
careful and learned treatise on an obscure historical question. 

The “ Apology” (21), as Mr. Bleckley calls his account of the 
trial and execution of Socrates, is, and that he does not say, & 
diluted version of what Mr. Grote had already written on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hodder M. Westropp publishes in a handsome form a series 
of lectures delivered, on the archeology of Rome, before the 
British and American Archeological Society(22). He covers the 
whole ground, from the earliest times to the days of the 
Empire, 

When agitators are busy on the so of Highland land it is a 

idea to collect the letters published last summer in the 

Times(23). They do not pretend to be exhaustive, and they are 

age 4 open to criticism, but they give a number of useful facts 
a convenient form. 

The Never Never Land is, it seems, the name given by the 
colonists to Queensland, or a part of ‘it. Over this land Mr. 
Stirling has ridden, and he publishes with apologies, an account 
of his ride (24). The apologies were unnecessary. With the 


“ Stops” ; or, How to Punctuate, By Paul Allardyce, London: 
Fiver Unwin. 1884. 
17) The Scottish Church and its Surroundings in Early Times. By 
Paton. Edinburgh: James Gemmel. 1824. 


(18) Mary Queen of Scots and her Marriage with Bothwell. By the |. 


Hon. Colin Lindsay. London: Burns & Oates. Edinburgh: W 
Paterson. 1883. 

(19) Life of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotlant. By Turgot, Bishop of 
St. Andrews. Translated from the Latin by W. Forbes-Leith. Edinburgh : 
W. Paterson. 1884. 

(20) The Law Md Asylum in Israel: Historically and Critically Exa- 
m , By Allen Page Bissell, Doctor of Philosophy, Leipzig. Leipzig: 
Theodor Stauffer. 1834. 

(21) Socrates and the Athenians: an Apology. By Henry Bleckley. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1834. 

(22) Early and Imperial Rome. By Ucdder M. Westropp. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1884. 


(23) Letters from the Highlands, Reprinted from the “Times.” 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

(24) The Never Never Land: a Ride in North Queensland. By A. W. 
Stirling, B.C.L., F.R.G.S. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1584. 


exception of some of the illustrations, which are hideous, the book 
is a very one specimen of its class. It is almost impossible 
to retain a impression of the country described after getting 
through many chapters about straggling towns, squatters, the 
bush, and the kangaroo ; but that is the case with ninety-nine de- 
scriptions out of a hundred. 

As it is blessed with freedom from little wars, the colony 
of British Honduras (25) attracts very little attention. It produces 
mahogany, and that is all we know about it. Readers ir 
of further information may consult a book by Mr. Morris, Director 
of Public Gardens and Plantations in Jamaica. He went there 
on an official visit, and speaks hopefully of the future of the 
country, Even from his account, however, it appears to be the 
sort of place to go to when all the rest of the world has been 
exhausted. 

In the disguise of a book for children, and with interruptions of 
conversation of the Sandford and Merton stamp, “ Pater” gives 
an account of a tour in Norway (26). The chiliiven of the party 
seem to have had a good time. 

The indefatigable Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has formed a collec- 
tion of “Little Essays” 7) of Charles Lamb's by 
snippets from his letters. e practice is not to be commended, 
but Lamb stands such treatment better than most writers 
would do, 

We have received the fourth volume of Mr. Paterson’s reprint 
of Motteux’s Don Quixote (28). It is well printed, but of some- 
what unwieldy size. 

Professor Henry Morley has added Defoe's Journal of the 
Plague Year (29) and Locke on Civil Government (30) to his 
series of cheap reprints. A short essay on the author is prefixed 
to each volume by the editor. 

We are glad to notice a new edition of that strong, though 
unequal, story Mehalah (31). : 

Mr. A. B. Bach’s work on Musical Education and Vocal 
Culture (32) has reached a fourth edition, and Alexander Palma 
di ae handsome work on the Cypriot antiquities (33) a 
secon 

We have to notice May's useful British and Irish Press 
Guide (34), which has reached its eleventh year. 

Sell’s Dictionary (35) covers a wider field, and not onl 
business details, but a good deal of miscellaneous Ar At 

The twenty-first volume of the indispensable Statesman’s Year 
Book (36) has now appeared, 

The equally indispensable Dod for 1884 (37) is also within 
reach, at ppend to run its race with Ridgway's Parliamentary 
Manual (38). 


We need only mention the three clerical “ Dods,” The Ch 
List (39), The ‘gy Directory (40), and The Official Year Book 
(41) published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 

ge. 

(42) The Railway Companies Di is the title of a hand- 
book which should ‘be a oe pier more or less fortunate 
persons who possess railway shares. It gives ample information 
on the whole subject in a clear way, and has a good index, 


25) The Colony of British Honduras ; its Resources and Prospects, 
26) Children in Norway ; or, a Holiday on the Elzeberg. By “ Pater,” 
F.GS, &e. London: Griffith & Farran. °1884. 4 
27) The Mayfair Library—Little Essays of Charles Lamb, Selected 
bis Letters boy Percy Fitzgerald. London Chatto & Windus 1884. 
(28) The History of the Ingenious Gentleman Don Quirote of La 
Mancha. Translated by P. A. Motteux. Vol.IV. Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 


1884. 


) Morley’s Universal Library—A Journal of the Plague Year, 
Defoe. London: Routledge & Sons. 

(30) Morley’s Universal Library—Locke on Civil Government. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 1884. 

(31) Mehalah: a Story of the Salt Marshes. New edition. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1884. 

(32) Musical Education and Vocal Culture. By Albert B. Bach. 
Fourth edition. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 


539) Salaminia. By A. Palma di Cesnola, London: Whiting & Co, 
I 


(34) May's British and Irish Press Guide. May & Co. 1884. 
(35) Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press. London: H, Sell. 1884. 
a” The Statesman’s Year Book for 1884. London: Macmillan & Co. 
I 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. London: Whittaker & Co. 
I 

(38) Ridgway's Parliamentary Manual, 1884. London: W. Ridgway. 
1833. 


(39) The Clergy List for 1884. London: John Hull. 1884. 
as The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide. London: Bosworth & Co. 
I 


1) The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. London: 


F (42) The Railway Companies Directory, 1884. Publishing Office: Fleet 
‘reet. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


-A_ NEW book from M. Emile Montégut (1) is always welcome, 
and the present volume of essays which he has published on 
four of the chief illustrations of French literature during the 
present century is not unworthy to rank with his best. For our 
part, the book is specially interesting to us because the essays 
which compose it date from very diflerent periods—one, that on 
Béranger, as far back as 1858; another, on Alfred de Vigny, from 
1867, while those on Musset and Nodier are recent. In such a 
collection the permanent characteristics of an author's criticism— 
the qualities which are his own and not merely due to a prevalent 
fashion or to the influence of contemporary writers—are sure to 
bao a most clearly. That the result is favourable to M. Montégut 
need hardly be said here. There is no living French critic who is hi 
superior in finesse, in range of appreciation, in freedom from prejudice 
and from woodenness, On Béranger he seems to us a little severe, but 
this very severity isinstructive. To take a curiously different, yet 
instance, the attitude of all the most accomplished French 
critics towards Béranger has much of the same characteristics to 
an Englishman’s eye which Frenchmen seem to see in the attitude of 
some accomplished English critics towards Byron. In both cases the 
foreigner excuses occasional bad taste, platitude, and convention- 
ality more easily than the native. On Nodier M. Montégut is ex- 
cellent— how excellent it perhaps requires a good deal of fami- 
liarity with the voluminous and unequal subject to perceive. His 
essay on Musset (though all essays on Musset which have merit 
must, to some extent, ring changes on the same and a few notes) 
shows his eminently literary faculty of appreciation and expres- 
sion. Best of all, however, is perhaps that on the other great Altred. 
Accomplished as is Vigny’s executive power, singularly original as 
was his conception of style (we are glad to find M. Montégut 
dwelling on the remarkable fashion in which he again and again 
turned out masterpieces in manners which others took up and 
gained credit for), he is undoubtedly more a critic’s favourite than a 
general reader's. He could not meet with a critic more capable 
of expounding him than M. Montégut. 

M. Louis Desprez (2) has an agreeable manner in a disagreeable 
cause ; he writes with vigour and not without elegance; and when 
he tells us how we the wicked anti-naturalist critics are destined 
to be crushed under the triumphant | one of Zolaism, we do 
not feel much inclined to do more than smile amiably at him. 
Unluckily he shows more than once that he has not the faintest 
conception of criticism. Thus, he says half apologetically in his 

ace, “Qui sympathise avec M. Cherbuliez déteste d’instinct 
aubert.” In that case we may inform him that “ qui,” though he 
may be an excellent m, though he may speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, is not a critic. No critic detests anything 
except that which is bad per se, and in its own style. 

M. Gustave Merlet’s (3) careful and laborious work on the lite- 
rature of the Empire deserves praise, which, however, can only 
be given to it by allowance. It is impossible not to think three 
large volumes thrown away on a period which is not only a very 
short one, but one of the least fertile and satisfactory in French 
literature, while the abundant citations incorporated in the text give 
the book an appearance uf bookmaking, which is perhaps deceptive, 
but uninviting. 

Twelve hundred pages devoted to the fiscal economy of a 
single country during a single century of the middle ages (4) are 
not to be briefly reviewed. But M. Vuitry’s book may be intro- 
duced with some confidence to all whom it may concern. 

There are those who think (and we own that we share this 
heresy) the prose of the latest elected of French Academicians 
better than his poetry. Such persons will be glad to hear that 
M. Lemerre has published, in the well-known ket shape, 
M. Frangois Coppée’s Idylle pendant le sige (5) and his still more 
attractive Contes en 

M. Cotteau’s volume on Japan, China, and Cochin China (6) is 
somewhat inferior to that on Siberia, to which it forms a con- 
clusion. The subject is more hackneyed; the scenes (except 
Japan) seem more hurriedly painted ; and the author indulges in 
more of the commonplace of travel-writing, such as grumbles at 
steamboat arrangements, at his fellow-travellers, and so forth. 
His books of travel, however, are generally readable; and that 
adjective need not be refused to this one. Japan being decidedly 
over-written by others, and the Chinese portion of the book very 
perfunctory, the best part may be said to be that on Tonquin, 
whither M. Cotteau paid a short visit before the outbreak of the 

resent war, and on Cochin China. The illustrations are good. 
are those of M. Brau de St. Pol-Lias’s sketch of the pacified 
districts of Acheen (7). We noticed about a year ago the 
author's book on the Straits Settlements, which was in a sense 
the first part of this on Western Dutch Sumatra. As we 
then pointed out, the writer is an enthusiastic, but not an ag- 


(1) Nos morts contemporains. Par Emile Montégut. Paris: Hachette. 
(2) L’évolution naturaliste. Par L. Desprez. Paris: Truse. 
(3) Tableau de la littérature francaise, 1890—1815. Tomes 2et 3. Par 
Gustave Merlet. Paris: Hachette. 
de la France, 1283-1380. 2 vols. Par 
(5) Une idylle pendant le siége, etc. Par F.Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 
(6) Un touriste dans extréme Orient. Par E. Cotteau. Paris: 


gressively enthusiastic, advocate of French colonization, from 
the commercial rather than the political point of view. His en- 
gravings show that, if the monkeys of Sumatra are extremely like 
men, the men of Sumatra return the compliment by being remark- 
poe A. monkeys. Mme. de Tallenay (whose “cuts” are more 
ambitious, but somewhat less obviously faithful, than those of the 
two preceding travellers) has written a useful book (8) about a not 
very much visited country. She has incorporated with the notes 
of her own and her husband's journey along the coast, and of their 
excursions here and there into the interior, much information 
about Venezuelan history, politics, and literature, concerning all 
which it is, at least, probable that the majority of her readers will 
be ignorant. Opinions differ on the question whether this old and 
respectable practice is an improvement to a book of travels or 
not, 


(8) Souvenirs du Vénézuéla, Par Jenny de Tallenay. Paris: Plon. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d.,or 
87 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
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Copies of the SaturDAy Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formzrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
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The Satunvay Review és duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, com a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
New * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 


(THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. Fortuny's Picture, 
“In the Vatican,” is NOW OPEN, at ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS’ NEW a 
6 and 6 Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. i Is., i 

LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Session, 


April 29.Apply to the PraixciPaL. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
£40 Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Ayply to the Secuxrany, the 


PREPARATION for ETON, &c.—Mr. ARTHUR A. CARRE, 


Baya Mia Oxfords has VACANCIES for, X NEXT TERM. Special advantages for younger 
poly, 31 and 23 Eaton Place, Brighton 7 


COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o 


ITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is Hereby Given 
that on Wednesday, 30th of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect 


in the following 
Salaries. Present Examiners. 


Vacan' 
Twoin The German Language and Literature £75 pret 
‘Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, tha Kew Testament, £50 M.A. 
the Christian Keligvon, D.D., M.A. 


Midsummer 884, value from £25 to £50 year, be increased ma special tnd 
scholars require urther particulars 
MASTER the the College, Clitton, Bristol. 


a COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


et value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively,on June20. For under 
ourteen on January 1984.—For further particulars, apply to Tue Rev. 


Two in Mental and Moral £120 { Prof. 
ico and Natural Philosophy £300 Williamson, M-A.. 
Twoin Experimental Philosophy £190 { We MA. FBS. 
Two in Chemistry £200 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology .... £100 Vinee Doe. 
Tyo in Comparative Anatomy and } { Erol. A. 
La 
Two in Jurisprudence, Prin- 
of Leyisiation, and International? £100 
Two in Equity and Real Property Law ...... £90 W; Bun King, 
ass {peer jae. 
MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine £150 oa scant Ord, Esq., M.D. 
Willi acCormac. M.A. 
Toots £150 {Prot Joh Wood, 
H. Howse, Esq.. M.S., M.B. 
Two in Physiol { Prof. A. Ga 
Prof. Gerald Yeo, 
Two in Ob “75 Dune an, 
Twoin Materia Medicaand Pharmaceutical) gry Esq., M.D., C.M., 
Prof. 


F 
Pepper, Bea M8, Ds 
Two in Forensic ed { Brot Poort, MLD FBS. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifi- 
cations they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 25. It is yr by 
the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its indi’ M 

University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W. By Order of the Senate, 
March 4, 1884, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


Radiey College, A’ 
W HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BaGSHOT. 
A PREPAR a Tony SCHOOL for BOYS between Goren and Fou ducted 


the Rev. C. B. FENDALL, M.A., Jesus Coli., Camb., and C Esq.. M.A 
in. Coll., Oxon. To aon the wishes of many of their friends, Messrs. FENDALL a 
dunnam have lately reduced the age of admission, and have made very complete arrangements 
for teaching the younger boys apart from the regular school. Terms from 100 to 120 Guineas 
per annum. 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND.— An ABERDEEN 
qnapuats ugoeives at Easter TWO BOYS as BOARDERS whose parents wish to give 

und p at a Swiss Public School. The schools 
be the best in Switzeriand. Home lessons carefully supervised 
and every assistance given. ait home comforts.—For further information address, Dr. Hay, 
12 St. Jacobstrasse, Basle, Switzerland. 


OPEN 8 SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, of the value of 
are awarded annually at ST. THOMAS'S 
Albert Embankment, 8. or particulars, apply to G. 


W. M. ORD, Dean, 


i in few ENGLISH BOARDERS, 
Sixteen, are received by Mons. MICHAUD, at Dijon. Highest references in 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The CHAIR of BATHE ATIC « and PHYSICS will shortly be vacant,in conse- 


before March 25. 
conditions will be sent on application to the > — Secretary, 
SAM. GEO, Town Crerk, 
March, 1884. Nottingham. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHUOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED. after Easter, an. AgSIST ANT Mis MISTRESS, in the Girls’ High School. Good 


French and German essenti: 
Tor ef and farther particulars, apply to the Sewetary, King Edward's 


School, Birming' 
February 27, 1884. 
POWIS EXHIBITIONS. 
QNEE EXHIBITION, of the value of £60 a year, tenable at any 


lege or Hall at either of ‘he Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, is intended to he 
filled up = an of the which will take place at King Edward's 
Sehool, .on Tuesday 2, and the three following days, before the Rev. 
Joun OWEN, M.A., Jesus Collese, Oxford, Professor of Welxh, St. David's ollege, Lampeter; 
and Harey Reps Torrannax, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Candidates exp requested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certificates of Baptism, with 
Testimonials of conduct and character. on or before August 1, to CHARLES Suaw, Exq. 
1 Piowden Buil . Temple, London, E.C, Candidates must be Members of the Church ot 
= —--" Natives of W ales, or of one of the 4 Welsh Dioceses, under Twenty years of aze 

von October nex with the and i to become Candi- 


tates for Holy Orders 
according Mark and th Si in the Thi 


or thue ot Thucydides ithe t Book of the Zneid ; Xenophon's 
Anab: Com posi 


7H tion. Those who jail in 

Welsh will not be furt 

The Exhibition will be tenable (during Residence yA for Four Univers irs, by an Exhibitioner who 
h ti versity, and will in his case 


Nember of ether University, till the close which the degree of ot 
ember ni 
Arts is due to the holder. mal degree 

March 1884, 


Sp ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND 

give notice that they are prepared to receive applications for AUGMENTATION 
‘GRANTS from the Incumbents of Benefices with cure of Souls which had, by the Returns 
of the Census of 1881, populations of not less than 4,000, the incomes whereof fall short of 
4600 a year, and have not been already dealt with by the Commissioners on the ground of 
population nor augmented by Grants out of the Common Fund amounting in the aggregate 
to £200 year, 


The making of these Grants will be subject to certain exceptions, conditions,and reserva- 
tions, which are particularly set forth in a printed paper of Regulations which may be 
obtained on applicatioa to the SecrETARY. The same printed paper also contains the existing 
Regulations as to the Endowment of new Districts on the ground of population, and as to 
the Distribut:on of Grants to meet Benefactions, 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. 


ORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON 
—HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) ond 

MALCOLM M.A. (Clifton on C., Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sed 
repare BOYS for the Public Schools.— and references apply to i sr. CLAIR 
ELLDES, Esq., Halliford. Middlesex. REXT be begins May 2. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT ree Ra Pte MAILS TO INDIA, 
REDUCED Bates OF PASSAGE MOREE. —SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS 
Departures (Fortnightly) for. 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON. 
CHINA, STRAITS, 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. “{ Thursday, 12.30 P.M. 
pay, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 
ALT } Every Wednesday: 


MANSEILLES. aad very 

Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREE % COCKSPUR STREET 

‘LONDON, 8.W. RUB Pans 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, M. 


SPECTACLES ». BLINDNESS. 


PPE SRFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 

cases of Blindness and defective vision H. LAURANCE, F-.S.S., Oculist Optician, 
14 OLD BOND STREET (late 3%, has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study fur upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, 
F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c, 
Pamyphiet containing valuable sugyestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Pure, cooling, and refreshing ; deserves preference over other 
mineral waters.” 
Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Hospital, Wieden, Vienna, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXUTLBITION, 1383, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


most delicious and 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


pure.”"W. W. Stoppart, 
F.C.S., Cuty Analyst, Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S WIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and 
liberal. Founded a.p, 1868, Cash Prices; no extra for time Large, 
Stock ‘erms, post free. 249, and 
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to ec’ from. Illustrated ced Catal with 
Tottenham Court and In 0, Marvell Wr 
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Two in The English Language, { Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 
B. P. Buisson, Esq., M.A. | 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


FivancraL Inrormation, June 1, 1883: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £833,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ; £2,257,881 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,847 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 

by them. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 
Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the haa to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £3 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies = the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
THE Westminster, 
‘THE COMMEROIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
IRE. LIFE, MARINE. 


INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,677,000 
Orricrs—19 and 2 CORNHILL, LONDON, E 
Weret Exp Orrice-8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE E.C, KING STREET 
INCOME and FUNDS (1882 


Premiums .....+++ £460,100 
Premiums......+ 181,500 
Accumolated Funds *062,749,400 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OCOOMPANY, 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, S.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and In £700,000, ‘Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEnNIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against fou Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


GUN FIRE od LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, CROSS, 8.W. 


OXFORD oraEst (Corner of Vere Street) FIRE. Established 1710. Home and 
F rates. — LIFE. 1810, Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Immediate of cla: 


PROVIDENT I T LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
Branch—l4 Cornhill, E.C. Founded 1806. 
have to report that the transactions of the Provident Life Office during the 


The Directors 


taken up, producing new Premiums amounting to £19,770, as ngainst 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. established. Complete tion. 
Spacious Coffee-rooms and large Roading: for and for Water 
Service in the Hotel. Communicat.ons and ay te? will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 


of Western Devon. Rooms facing Sout! looking Hotel Gardens, specially auet 
for Winter use. Reduced Tariff from Nove Ilfracombe, De 


BOOKS, &c. 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Besides a Complete jis of English Literature, the GROSVENOR GALLER 
LIBRARY consists of oreiga. Section supplied wi with the Newest French and German W | 4 
and a Music Library. compriting & variety of Classical and earns Works, Operas, and 

from apartment are available for all Subscribers, fresh copies 


teed that 
Ty mate by which} any book in circulation shal} 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM . 
Three M: Mentha, Twelve Months- 


THREE VOLUMES (with delivery) one 2 ie 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
‘Tage Months. Sts Menthe. 
TWELVE VOLUMES (NewandsOt).... 1 10 39 


CATALOGUES for 1884 now ready, price 1s. 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND 


rforce's Life, ary Russell Friendships .. 

Dixie's Land of Misfortune 3s.6d. | Nadine ........ 

The Revolt of Mam 1s. 6d. | Vice Versa (best edition) Is. 3d. 

John Inglesant &c. &e. 
The ENLARGED SURPLUS LIST contains nearly 2.000 important publications of 

and seasons. ‘The list monthly and ‘ont post hee on 
prices will be found on co comparison to be the lowest at which Books can be procured. Dis- 

count allowed on large orders. 


T° BE SOLD, CHEAP, SATURDAY REVIEW, 
5-6-7, July to December 1878, 1879, 1880. 


1 
Apply to R. J. CLARK, The Library, Dorking, Surrey. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required. for which 6d. each will viz.: 
lean copies)—at the Office, 38 South- 


1, 3, 13,75, 99, and 108 
ainvtou Strest:Strend. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
1263, for which Is. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


pu SATURDAY REVIEW sent At post at following rates 


per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... Sl 8 8 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
NOTICE. —TELEPHONIO COMMUN ICATION.—For the 


ience of their clients, and for the e ition of business, Messrs. STREET have 
established TELEPHONIC COMMU NICATIOS between their CITY and WEST-END 
OF FICES.—30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Notice.—Now ready, Is. 
(CRUMP'S ARTHUR) EXPOSURE of the 
of Mr. HEN book, “ Progress and 
h the entire pamphlet Mr. George is tracked b; pw rn 
London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


Fifth Edition, Sixth Thousand. 
HERBERT SPENCER'S FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fifth 


Bitten, 6 containing an Appendix, Svo. cloth, 16s. 
ed list of Mr SPENCER'S Works may be had on application. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


“ And oon Ore 
antagonist, and his 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 
Now ready, Zoology, Vol. VIII. with many Illustrations in Lithography 
and Chromolithography, in royal 4to. price 40s. cloth. 
REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. CHALLENGER during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 
of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared 
under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S. ‘and now of Joie 
Murray, F.R.S.E. one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* This Volume may also be had in Three separate Parts, XXIII, to XXV. of 
the entire Work, as below :— 
XXIII. Report on the Copepoda, by Dr. GrorGE STewarpsoy Brapy, F.R.S. 


rice 24s. 
XXIV. Report a Calcarea, by Dr. N. PoL&saErr, of the University of Odessa, 


rice 
SEV. Reporton the Cirripedia—Systematic Part by Dr. P. P. C. Hork, price 10s. 
Printed for H.M. Stationery-office: published by Order of H.M. Government: sold 
by Loxemans & Co. Murray, Macmittan & Co. Suipkin & Co. 
Trttexer & Co. E. STANFORD, J. D. PorTrer, and Kecan Pavut & Co. London; 
A. & C. BLacK and Dovetas & Fouts, Edinburgh; and by A. Taou & Co. 
and Hopess, Fiecis, & Co. Dublin. 


£19,211 for the previous year. ‘These Assurances and new annual Premiums resp ely re- 
= actual net. No were during the year. 
da 


roposals, nd not 03,560, 

for the Se we were; 416 ethan the ‘corresponding sum for 1882. 

annua ing an increase 

Lay 4 the year the sum of £19,020 was paid for the surrender of Policies. The values paid 
Policies ra from 33 per cent.—the minimum surrender value—to as much as 


ice December weno were £2,323,284, being an 4 £24,197, 
a result ve satisfacto 8 jal extra ments requ be made on ac- 
= of the rece wie ivinion of E of Profits. The average in’ realized was £4 5s. 6d. per cent., 
inst £4 4s. during 1882. 

large measure of public su received ved 5, the Provident Life Office—as shown in 
still increasing amount ofnew evidence that peeene desirous of efiveting 
Assuranees are fe wisely alive to to the advantages an Office which has all the ex 


to he a successful existence of <=" years, and which is ready to ada, 
toe gained fom the requirements of the present day. 


DE LA RUE & CO’/S PUBLICATIONS. 
UNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.c. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE — TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 
8vo. cloth, 
(COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


i rtrait; and Map of the Coun! Tet ters_and Documents. 
Edited py HILL, D. CL author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 


Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The Standard 
Work on Whist. By “CavexpisH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 


W. 8. BEAUMONT, Chairman. 
CHELSEA, near Eaton Square.—TO BE LET, with immediate 
WELL FURNISHED HOUSE, in Walpole Street, Double dining room, 


New and Important Work on Whist. Second Edition, cap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pots, 1 F-RS, An 


Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual aspects of the 
Tuomas De La Reve & Co., London. i 330 
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Prive 3s. 6d. | 
| 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY | 
For MARCH 1884. 


A SANITARY LAWS ENFORCEMENT SOCIETY. 

OUR PROTECTORATE IN EGYPT. By Epwanrp Dicty. 

PEASANTS’ HOMES IN ARCADY. By Rev. Dr. J essorp. 

PLATFORM WOMEN, By Miss Lonspace. 

our RATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON SUNDAY. By the Right Ton. the Earl 
of DUNRAVEX. 

THE BRUTES ON THEIR MASTER. By H. D. Tratiu. 

SHIP INSURANCES AND 1058S OF LIFE AT SEA. By Sir Tuomas Brassry, M.P. 

MY SCHOOL-DAYS FROM 1830 TO 1840. By the Very Rev. the Dean of WksTMINSTER. | 

THE EXILE IN SIBERIA. By Prince Kraporkiye. 

THE GHOST OF RELIGION. By Furpenic Haraisoy. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Kight Hon. Earl Grey. 


KEGAN } PAUL, TRENCH, & LONDOR. 


Monthly, 3s. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoNTENTS For MARCH : 


erick Denison Maurice. By the Rev. J. Liewe!lyn Davies. 
Terrorism in Russia and Terrorism 4 Wee By Stepniak. 


THE 


Amusements of the People. alter Besant 
The Churches and the Idea! of Reli — By Principal Epttein. 
The Goid Treasure of India. By fessor: Bonamy 
About Old and New Novels. By Dr. Kari Hillebrand, 


The Balkan Provinces. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
Proportional Representation. By John W eatlake, QC. 
Contemporary Life ~ Phought in France. By Gabriel Monod. 
Contem 
. New Testament Criticlem Weiss's Life of Christ.” By 
Archdeacon Farya' 
2. Fiction. By Julia Weilgwood. 
3. General Literature. 


IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW for. MARCH. 
CONTENTS: 


THE OPPOSITION AND THE COUNTRY. 
A SEQUEL TO “RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS.” By Lady Jowy Mayyens. 
oun POSITION AND FUTURE TRADE. By Epwarp C. 


MANET. AND THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONIST SCHOOL. By Monsieur AnTurr 

A SHORT SURVEY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION REPORT. 
By Canon SUMNER. 

THE ARISTOCRACY OF LETTERS. By ALyrep AvstTry. 

THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By J. Laycpow Pansoxs. 

REMINISCENCES OF JOHN REYNOLDS, GOLDSMITH. 

MR. IRVING AND DIDEROT'S PARADOX. By J. Ramsay. 

THE DUAL POLICY : a Cabinet Council Reported. 

HOSPITAL PROBLEMS: The Children of the Poor. By Neston Trranp, M.D. Lond. 

A [parsseur IN FRENCH COCHIN-CHINA AND CAMBODGIA. By Lord 


RBIS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ London: W. H. ALLzy & Co., Waterloo Place, 


Price 28.; post free, 2s. 3d. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE et REVUE SUISSE 


for MARCH 188 contains 
1 OUVRIERES : PARTICIP. ET CO-OPERATION.-1. Le régime 
la participation. Par M. ARVEDE BaRiyx 
2. yEUILLES D'AUTOMNE.—Nouvelle. Par JEANNE MAIRET. 
3. DAMERIQUE DU SUD, DEPUIS PANAMA JUSQU’AU CAP HORN. Par 
M..V. Da FLORIANT. 


4. MApAMB A Par MM. Lucien Perey et Gastox 
Mave (Seconde part: 


DROITS DE LA —De Ia conditfon de Ia femme maricé en Angleterre 
d’aprés la nouvelle législation de 1882. Par M. Enxgst Lenn. 


6. LA MARCHE NUPTIALE—Nouvelle de M. BIORNSTJERNE (Fin. 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE, 

9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE. 10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 

il. CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 12, CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE. 

is. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. M4. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET 

BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
Subscription for the Year, 20s. ; for Six Months, Ils., post free, payable in advance. 
London : Epwanp STanFrorD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W, 


Permanently enlarged to 32 pp. Weekly, 3d. ; yearly, post free, 15s. 2d. 
Ne WLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine of Science, Art, and 


Literature. Edited by A. Proctror. Articles are now appearing in serial 
frm on Insects, Flowers, Telescopic Studies, Microscopic Studies, Strength, Happiness, the 
Almanack, Tricycles, Chance, Whist, Chess, &c. 


Also in Monthly Parts. Just published, Bust £0, 2606, Just ready, Vol. IV. 
July to December, 1983, 7s. 6d. 


London : WYMAN & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT to VICTOR 


UEL, Two of the Designs.—See THE_BUILDER for this week. Also View of 
anternd lakeney Church, Norfolk ; Sculptured Tomb at Didibashi, Asia Minor ; Medieval 
Details, Haddon and York ; “also Articles and Re ports on Mediaval Water Supply of London ; 
‘The Competition Drawings vings the of A we Ares of Houses in Flats; 

‘oy nte! pture r. G, Aitchison on 
Glass, &c. by post, 44d. "Subscription, 198. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo. I#s. 6d. 


sine, and MODERN THEOLOGY CONTRASTED ; 


the ot Ge the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rev. C. A. Row, 


By the Same, Third Edit Svo. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION 


MODERN THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 
Also, by the Same, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


THE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an Examination of the 


method of argu- 
erary 


London: F. Norcate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


8vo. 15s, 
(GERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTIANITY;; their Contro- 
versy in the Time 1770-1880. By JosEPH GosTWICK. 
* An instructive and most useful volume.""—Literary Churchman, ~ 
London: F. NorGatr, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


E LEGENDS and THEORIES of the ee 


The — Review. 


NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works placed in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY during the past Twelve Months exceeds that of any previous 
year since the commencement of the Library in 1842, 

Fresh Copies of all Works of General Interest are added from day to day 
as the demand increases, and an abundant supply is provided of the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrurrep, New Oxford Street, 
281 REGENT SPREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL. 


THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
8vo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1862 to 1882, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, fep, 8vo. cloth limp, each 2s. 6d. 


FLORENCE. | VENICE. 


By Aveustus J. C. Hant, Author of “Walks in Rome,” “Days near 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.” 


MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Woo ing of. Iphis 


A Pastoral, By Epwix Wanrsee, Author of “A Li 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
MEMORIALS of JOHN FLINT SOUTH, Twice 


President of the Royal College of — and to Thomas's 
Hospital (1841-63). Collected by the CHARLES LeTr Fetror, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in St. David's 
College, Lampeter. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 


POYNTER'S 
SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. | 


Now ready, in 4 Parts, each Is. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAW- 


ING. ByS. J. Carriinee, F.R.Hist. 8., Lecturer in the National Art Train- 
ing School, South Kensington, The first two parts are ely adapted to 
those intending to enter the Second Grade Examination of the Science and 
Art Department. The Third Part treats of Accidental Lenya: — 
and is an easy introduction to Higher Perspective comprised in the 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


VERE FOSTER’S 
NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


In 4 parts, 4to. each 64. ; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 


ING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour ay x and numerous 
Outline Drawings of Flowers, after various Artists. With Full Instructions, 


In 4 parts, 4to. each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth extra, 3s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and 30 
Vignettes, after various Artists, With Full Instructions, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY, 331 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


H. SCHUTZ-WILSON’S NEW BOOK 


STUDIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and 


LITERATURE. URE, Dedicated ty permission to J. A. Froude, MA. Crown 
8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. _ 


re mi a well-' 
The studies in in this volume are of deep in 


MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS. By 


One oF A LITERARY FAMILY. Crown 
8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d, 


record of the vote Ween of well-bnewe men and women, chiefly of 
literary fame, of rations.” — Whitehall Review. 


genera: 
“ There is scarcel $ meein the volume which we could wish aw 
Much of the ‘book aturally taken Up with recollections of Mz. Barbauld, but other 
literary characters of 


Ready. 
MUSIC and the PIANO. By Madame Jenny 


Viarp Louis. Translated from the French by Mrs. WARRINGTON SMYTH. 

It is written in three parts. In the first, Madame Viard Louis shows that 
the art of music has, from age to age, followed the progress of the human 
mind ; in the second, she takes the numerous composers for the piano and 
indicates how the character of each is set forth in their respective books ; in 
the third part, Madame Viard Louis treats of style, that is to say, the various 
— Masters by the execution of their com- 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


EVERYDAY LIFE in OUR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. Sketched by Head Scholars of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 

Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, To which is added a brief notice 
of St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ Schools, and Christ's Hospital. With a 
Gi of some words in common use in those Schools. Edited by CHARLES 
Eyre Pascox. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illus cloth elegant, 3s. 6d 


New Edition. 


GENERAL GORDON in CHINA: the Story 


of the Ever-Victorious Army. By 8. Mossman. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
price 3s. 6d, 


Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


SISTER CLARICE: an Old Maid’s Story. 


By Mrs. Hunter Hoveson, “a Soldier's Daughter.” Crown 8vo. 
“ * Sister Clarice’ h: it recommendations—fit for young girl— from 
Clarice is an admirable character, and nearly all 


THE BOOK FOR PRIMROSE DAY. 


AN ELEGY on the DEATH of the EARL 


of BEACONSFIELD. In Four Cantos, In handy form, with appropriate 
design on cover, 


Just ready. 
THE SEVEN WORDS on the CROSS; and 


other By c. 2 Illustrations. Printed in red and 
hand-m: | a bound in parchment covers, orm w 
in 8 Song.” 


Ready in a few days. 


SCIENCE in the NURSERY ; or, Children’s 


Toys and What They Teach. By T. W. Entz. Fep. 8vo. cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


Nearly ready. 
ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. by E. Stantey Leatnes and C. E. W. Hotmes from 
“ Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking Glass.” By kind per- 
mission of the Author. Illustrated by J. P.M. Fep. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


New Edition, 


Enlarged. 
THE NEW LAW of BANKRUPTCY; 


containing the Bankruptcy Act 1883, with Introduction Tables, Notes, and an 
Index. To which is added a Supplement containing the Orders, Forms, Fees, 
and List of Officials. By ARCHIBALD BENCE- JONES, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


published, demy 8vo. 15s. 
Lous: STANDI RE PORTS: Cases decided by the Court of 
By B. and A-G. iticnanns, Laws” with Index. 
BUTTERWORTH & Co., Fleet Street. 


Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. 
Howto WORK wi with the MICROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 
highest powers. By S. Beaux, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROF. THOROLD ROGERS’S NEW WORK IS NOW READY, 
all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


SIX CEN TURIES of WORK and WAGES: 
the History of English Labour. By Prof. James E. THOROLD RoGers, M.P, 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

CoxTEeNts: Introduction—Rural land—Social Life, Agricultural—Town 
Life—Distribution of Wealth and a , Wages, Brofits—The King and 
his Extraordinary Revenues—The Famine and “the Plague—Discontent, Combina- 
tion. Insurrecti The L d's R of Taxation—Labour 
and Wages—The Clergy till the A mer of Labour after the Rise in 
The Present Situati R 


BY THE REV. C. W. STUBBS, M.A. 


THE LAND and the LABOURERS: a 


Record of Facts and Experi tn Cottage end Coqpentive 
‘Agricultare, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


BY THE REV. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. An 


important and unique work on Flowers and 
Beliefs, Customs, and Folk-lore. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated, 21s, 


BY J. STANLEY LITTLE, late of “ Natal Mercury.” 


SOUTH AFRICA: a Sketch Book of Men, 


Manners, and Facts. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


“ A masterly and exhaustive account of the Colonies........Scientific 
albeit popular and A 


A NEW LENT MANUAL, BY REV T. B. DOVER; WITH PREFACE 
BY CANON KING (OXON.) 


SOME QUIET LENTEN THOUGHTS ; being 
Sor the, Forty of Lent. Fop. 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d: 


BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (German Love) : Frag- 


ments from the Papers of an Alien. Crown 8vo. vellum, 5s. 
BY REV. E. M. GELDART, M.A. 


MODERN GREEK FOLK-LORE: the Tales 


of the People. Crown 8vo. in Oriental leatherette, 2s. 6d. 
BY SIR GEORGE W. COX, BART. 


THE LITTLE CYCLOPZDIA of COMMON 


THINGS. Third Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 664, with very numerous Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DAWN. By H. Riwer Hacearp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


= O’DonoGuvs, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback,” “ 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySaran Srrepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c. 3 vols. 
Eamets tale, with incidents of so stirring a nature that they cannot fail to arrest 


MR. NOBODY. BY, Mrs. Joun Kent Sprenper, 


Author of “ Godwyn’s &c. 3 vols. 


“ A novel out of the The character is 
principal fine conception, and is wel? 


ONLY YESTERDAY.B MarsHatt, 
Author of “Strange Chapman” &c. 
pew a powerful, etal, orginal of His story is related with 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GORDON IN THE SOUDAN. 


Ninth Edition now in circulation, demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 
handsomely bound, price 15s. 


THE STORY OF 


CHINESE GORDON. 
By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


Some Press Oprsions oN First Epition oy THIS WORK, ISSUED DECEMBER 22 LAST. 


THE TIMES. 


The story of Chinese Gordon's life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The present volume will prove a valuable guide to politicians at the present crisis, 


SPECTATOR. 
His story is not guts #1 rich in hamili tempt for merely objective human 


pleasures ; it reveals to us a singularly happy man, 
GRAPHIC, 
A vol hich should like to’ see in 
Ame ch we see in the hands of every sub. and of every boy with 
STANDARD. 
A strong and vivid biography of Chinese Gordon, 
DAILY NEWS. 


F of other time will picturesqueness 
PP Egtoont me compare in with “The Story 


Tiagnisoy & Soys, Pall Mall, 


REMINGTON & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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‘RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Wis DP. 


MARIO.—See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 


ZINE for MARCH. 1s. 


NAPOLEON the THIRD’S MINISTERS. 


See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1s, 


LADY LINDSAY’S STORY, “GRACIE.” 


See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MARCH. 1s. 


ZERO. By Mrs. CAmpsett Praep, Author of 


a. See THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of his Life. 


By his Son, ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. 


“ A book which pate fhe vendor in both wi 


ith its hero and its author may, with- 
out hesitation, be called & good book. ona Watts's of his father does thie. “Alaric 


Watts was in most of the interesting personages of his time in 
art and letters, and correspondence teith them fills up the spaces very pleasant! Some of the 
former with Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth are full of interest."—Pail fall Gazette. 


1 vol. demy. 


THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of MOUNT- 


STUART ELPHINSTONE, sometime Governor of Bombay, Edited, with 
Memoir, by Professor ForREst. (Just ready. 


1 vol. demy, limp cloth, 


THE oeeaes of EURIPIDES. Trans- 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.” 


NOT. LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 


B. N. Carey, Author of “ Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
melodrama, with many of the best characteristics of both, ‘The author clever? 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 


Large crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


By Lord K.P. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 
STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH 


GERMAN LITERATURE. By M. W. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPI- 
LOGUE in ENGLISH LITERATURE, From Shakespeare to Dryden. By 
Vol. I., in Two Parts, cloth, 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 
— PEOPLE. Edited by Professor MAHAFFY. With nearly 3,000 Illus- 
We are glad to ouch work made accesuble te ngiish readers.” "— A thenceum, 
“ This splendid work." —Daily News. 
“ The type is clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable, and the- 


ent.""—Morning 
sumptuous in form it is able in character.” British Quarterly Review. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 


Grorce Jonn Romanes, F.R.S., Author of “ Animal Intelligence” &c. 
With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Cuartes Daawtiy, F.R.S. 

“ Mr. Romanes's book is one that will need no recommendation to all psychologists of the new 
schoo! and it fe tobe Chet and queciionss of Of exgeution will 
duce many of the old school also to take it into their favourable consideration.""—Academy. 


Demy 8vo. with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, 14s, 


LIFE™ of SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart. 


M.P. Compiled from his Journals and Writings by his Sater, Mrs. E12 


wi! in the of of the: 
t antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Limp parchmen: 
THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated b the 


(The Parchment 
tion, enlarged, square Svo. cloth, 58. 
FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronology of the 


Years between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Mart: of 8S. Peter 
and Paul, By W. H. ANpERDON, Author of “ Evenings the Saints” &c. 


tion, revised, crown 
THE CREED ‘of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. By Grama, M.A, 


itish Quarterly Review. 
groping thir ray the rune ay assuredly bea help to many who are 
ruins of effete systems to some new of assurance and 


LINCOLNSHIRE ond DANES. By the 


Rev. G. 8S. STREATFEILD. 
“In a delightful and chatty volume on Beth memories 
Mr. & mass of facts and inferences about the. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SENIOR PARTNER.” 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. Rippext. 


“* Susan Drummond ’ cannot fail to be sop wi with interest, and th Our 
old friend the wicked — t, the prone, 
impecunious, graceless tthe hand scene, but he has undergone so 
successful a treatment at hands of t this. literary M Madame Rachel, who can make the most 

annuated 1 for ever, that it is foilghtenl and refreshing to meet him 
conin. 7 The — pa who relinquishes the field of glory for the fieid of romance —& the 
is the cleverest. the the most 


ive piece of portraiture.” — iustrated London ‘News. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “Matrimony,” “No New Thing,” “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 


his J 
least pleasant portion of a delightful '— World. 
NEW ADDITION TO “BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Just ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LADY GRIZEL : an Impression of a Moment- 
WINGFIELD, Author of “ Abigel Rowe” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 6s, 
BABFORGIL, The Princess of Brefney: an Historical 
on = the Years 1152-1172. By the Author of “The Last Earl of 
London, Lonamans and Co. 


ow ready, Fifty-fourth Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy, 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to os Present T: 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just ready, price 10s., the Second Edition of 


GOSTWICK and HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 
Index of the Titles of Books an: of the topics handled in the of the wor! 


Scandinavian covapation of tha ast as has asver kitherts bese 
Pali Mali Gazette, 


MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of 


Genoa. By J. W.Grmeart-Smrrn. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ar of he reputation. uniform measure ia tot 
passages reputation uniform measure pted, 
the leading metre Gales vanlel te the introduction of some charming lyrical passages."” 


PROFIT SHARING between CAPITAL and 


LABOUR. By SEpLEY rcomee, M.A. To which is added a Memorandum on 
THE INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP at the WHITWOOD COLLIERIES, 
by ARCHIBALD and Briees. With Remarks by Sepiey Ta’ 


|THE NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. 


By M.P. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. : 
THE GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an 
fate of its at the Proper 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND 
PHRASES. 


Edited by Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A. 


Assisted by the Rev. air r GEORGE W. COX, Bart., the Rev. Prof. TWISDEN, M.A. 
OAM F ENNELL, M.A., Colonel W. PATERSON, the 
©. P. MILNER, and others. 


“ There are on every page a great mumiher of wards bony it ‘is no shame best 
eated not to know, because they belong to technical, not literary, 1 toh wt in 
short, that ph a everything which can be ae expected to be found in a dictionary 

“ The utility of the is manifest ; ie by com: t hands 
The reputation of the writers is sufficient and-all our oxamluation of } 
tended to confirm the belief. The scholarship Seine an books of 
this kind, is exact."’ ctator. 

“An immense deal of | 
it for use. In one sense it called original. 
a 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Gente, Rendon sant 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. ~ 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
' MARCH. Edited by T. H. 8. Escorr. 
CONTENTS: 
BLASPHEMY AND BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. By Mr. Justice STEPHEN. 
JOB AND HIS COMFORTERS: Elihu’s Parable. By A Tory. - 
MACHIAVELLI. By P. F. Witiert. 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF URBAN LEASEHOLDERS, By H. Broapurrst, M.P. 
A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. By the Hon. AusERon Herpert. 
GLIMPSES OF THE SOUDAN. By Lady Greaory. 
SONNETS OF CONTRAST. By H. D, 
THE HARVEST OF DEMOCRACY. By Sir Leret Guirrts, K.C.S.I, 
A WORLD IN PAWN. By A. J. WILsoy. 
MR. HAYWARD. By T. H. 8. Escort. 
HOME AND FOREIUN AFFAIRS. 


ANCIENT RELIGION 


THOUGHT. By W.S.Litty. Demy 8vo. 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 


Growths. By Herman Menivatr, Author of “Fancit of Balliol,” “ White 
Pilgrim,” &c. Illustrated by Edgar Giberne. Small crown 8vo. (Nert week. 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 


ARTHUR — New Edition, 1 vol. demy 
8vo. with 16s, 

“ Major Griffiths’s volumes will long be the work on a painful subject, 
such as men could have handled 30 good feeling and delicacy, and they deserve 
to be Teed y all students of our modern sociology who are inclined to question whether the 
progress of society in mercy and nobility of sentiment is or is not a fact.” —A 


TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East. By 


Cc. B. Noes, late of the 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 
“Captain Norman's book is a contribution to the of this question, be- 
ning as it does with the ‘early relations between France and Tonquin before the F rench 
tion, and continuing the narrative of the present war down 


and MODERN 


[Vert week. 


THE NEW LUCIAN ; being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead. By H.D. Tram. Demy S8vo. 12s, 


“ A volume which will be read with genuine gratification by the student, the politician, and 
worth re: 


ON the BORDERLAND betwixt the Realms 


of ‘PACT and FANCY. By Frepsnick Bors, Author of “Camp Notes” 
&e, Crown 8vo. lus. 


THE HUMOUR and PATHOS of CHARLES 


DICKENS. By Cuantes Keyt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MRS. BRAY 


by died Ay of “The Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A.” 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL are preparing for publication a Series of Volumes 
dedicated to the Lives of Great Military Commanders. 

The volumes are ed to form a set of critical Biographies, illustrative of the 
operations and the art of war, by writers of distinction in the profession of arms, 
whose competence to weigh the military qualities and deeds of the Chiefs can be 
—— — will, when necessary, accompany the volumes, for the convenience 

uden’ 

The aim of these volumes is to be both popular and scientific, combining the nar- 
Tative of ‘the most romantic and instructive of human lives with a clear examina- 
tion of the genius of the soldier. 

The First. Volume will be FREDERICK THE GREAT, by Colonel C, B. 
BRACKENBURY, containing Maps, crown 8vo. 

MARSHAL LOU UDONS by Colonel MALLEsoy, ©.S,I., will follow it, the two 
Lives presenting the opposing aspects of the Seven Years’ War. 


MRS. BRAY'S WORKS. 

‘The Devonshire Novelists of a past generation, 
FITZ of FITZFORD: a Tale of Destiny. 
THE WHITE HOODS: a Romance of Flanders. 
DE FOIX: a Romance of Bearn. 
WARLEIGH ; or, The Fatal Oak. 
THE TALBA,; or, The Moor of Portugal. 
THE PROTESTANT: a Tale of the Times of Queen Mary. 


NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON aipf. 


INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Hamriton 


Atp&, Author of “Rita” &c. 2 vols, 


SALVAGE: a Collection of Stories. By 
a & Smart, Author of “ Hard Lines,” “ Breezie Langton,” &¢c. Crown 


They are well worth reading........ Bright, in himselt he tinges 


UNCLE GEORGE’S MONEY. By S. C. 


BRIPGEMAN,. 2 vols. 
“Mrs. "snew 


of human ves and actions observed, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of PETER 


STONNOR, Esq. By Dr. BLATHERWICK. With Illustrations by Jas. Guthrie 
and A. 8. Boyd. Crown Svo. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


GEORGE BELL & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 5 vols. £3, 
Also a Large-paper Edition, to range with ‘* Dickens” and “Thackeray,” with the 
sents S India paper, imp. 8vo. 5 vols. £10 103, (104 Copies printed, only a few 
now left.) 


THE LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Together with the JOURNAL of a TOUR to the HEBRIDES. By James 
Boswkut. Esq. New Editions, with Notes and Appendices. By ALEXANDER 
Naprex, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of ethan, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the Theological Works of Barrow. 


In this Edition the Text has been carefully revised, with the purpose of pani 
it as it was left by Boswell ; and the “Journal of the Tour”—not interpolated with 
the body of the Life, as was done in all Mr. Croker’s Editions—is printed from 
Boswell’s final Edition. 

New Notes have been added, in explanation of the Text; and to each volume 
have been subjoined Appendices, which deal at greater length with various questions 
which have arisen in the literature of the subject. 

The Original Plates, forty-seven in number, have been carefully retouched for 
this Edition; and an Engraving, by G. Stodart, of the Peel Portrait of Johnson in 
the National Gallery has been added 

Vol. V., containing Johnsoniana, includes Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes ; the Letters 
of Miss Hill Boothby ; Tyer’s Biographical Sketch ; Camberland’s Recollections ; 
matter from the works of More and Madame d’Arblay ; and also the Diary 
of Dr. Th, Campbell, now for the first time issued in England, 

From the TIMES, February 15. 

This handsome and imposing edition of a work which justly enjoys a world-wide fame will 
be welcomed by every true bibliophile. It is an edition to revel over 
what with its superb r. its lordly margins, its large and clear » 
gravinzs, and its excellent binding...... Croker, &3 an annotator, was Ly “deal 
of sarcasm, and Mr. Napier has done wisely in discarding many of hia. notes. Those which 
remain are only those which throw real light upon the work. But such service as this is not 
the only — rendered i by the present — nor is it the most im nt. He has put together 
in a mos d torm, as a& vast mass of information about Johnson and 
his friends which was either not ible ‘before, fore, or only to the uninitiated reader 
after an intinity of trouble. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 


Enlarged. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. Edited by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 
Imperial 8vo. in Monthly Parts, each 5s. (Parts I., I1., and III. ready. 


1 vol, royal 8vo. with numerous Coloured Plates, 


PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. 


Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., Author of ity. 5 
With Notes on several Species F. G. 
UTTON. 


CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By the late C. S. Carvertry, 
M.A.,, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition, fep. 8vo, 5s, 
FLY LEAVES. 9th Thousand, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ee into ENGLISH and LATIN. Crown 8vo. 
ice 7s. 64. 


THEOORITUS, translated into English Verse. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, 7s. @d. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Uniform Editicn, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. ; roxburghe, 7s. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c., with 

Essay on Englis Metrical Law. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition. 
THE VICTORIES of LOVE. . Fourth Edition, 
THE UNKNOWN EROS. I.—XLVI. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, demy 


THE PROGRESS of the WOR Kk KING CLASSES 
from 4 fate fm Me 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


THE ATONEMENT VIEWED in the LIGHT 


of CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES. An Introduction to S Study of 
the Doctriue of Propitiation, Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1 By 
the Bev J.J. M.A., Vicar of St. Edward’s, 
Cambridge: DgiguTon, Bett, & Co. 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated by 


R. H. M. Etwes, 2 vols. each 5s. 
Vol. I.—TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS—POLITICAL TREA- 


TISE. 
Vol. Il.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING—ETHICS— 
LETTERS. 


Demy Svo. 5s. 


LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, treated 


after the Manner of Gauss, By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, wA., F.R.AS., 
Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s; late Scholar of St. John’s College, 


Cam 
Cambridge: DetcuToyx, Bett, & Co. 


FORMULZ and EQUATIONS in ALGEBRA, 


TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE ANALYTICAL CONICS, and MENSURA. 
TION. By Rev. T. W. OPENSHAW, M.A., Second Master of the Grammar- 
School, Bristol ; fone Somerset Scholar and Hulmeian Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College, 0. 

Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


GERMAN PRIMER ; or, Elementary German 


Grammer and Rzerciees for Junior Forms in Public Schools and Preparatory 
Schools, By the Rey. A. C. ee 


ITALIAN PRIMER Elementary Italian 


Grammar and Exercises for J atine Forms in Public Schools and Preparatory 
Schools. By the Rev. A. C. CLaprx, M.A. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
1884. No. DCCCXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Parr IIL. 
THE LIFE OF LORD LYTTON. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Part VI. 
SALMO-HUCHO FISHING IN BAVARIA, 
A VENDETTA. 
PROPOSED MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
BOURGONEF.—Parrt I. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S MEN.” 
TO AN ANGLING FRIEND. By J.P.M. 
THE SLAUGHTER IN THE SOUDAN. 
TO THE LORDS AND COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


This day is published, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT 


AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ConTENts :—Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, The Poet Young—German 
Wit, Heinrich Heine—Evangelical Teaching, Dr. Fen ag Influence of 
Rationalism, Leeky’s History—-Natural History of German Life, Richl1—Three 
Months in Weimar—Address to Working Men, by Felix Holt—Leaves from a Note- 
Book: being Notes on Authorship, Jadgments on Authors, Story-telling, Historic 
Imagination, Value in Originality, To the Prosaic all Things are Prosaic, “ Dear 

Love,” We make our own ts, Birth of Tolerance, Felix qui non 
Divine Groce Beal Husanation, "A Fin» Buses,” Feeling eeling is Energy. 


a volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 
contains all the contributions to periodical literature that the 
Author was willing to have republished, It also includes some 
short essays and pages from her Note-book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C.F. Gorpon Cummine, 
Author of “Fire Fountains,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- War,” 
“At — in Fiji,” &c. 8vo, illustrated with 8 Engravings, 16s. 
“ Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for investing sketches of travel with interest, and 
her enough to say ot fee latest contribution to descriptive literature that it is worthy of 


reputation." 
his ee recece We put down the book hoping that this abrupt end may may augur 
nce of another volume as amusing and instructive y hp eh Crags.’ The 


hon 
oto-engravings are not the least attractive part of the book."—Pall jazeile. 
“ As fascinating as any of her former works."’ —Whitehall Review. 


This day is published, Seventh Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Otrrmanr. | 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s. 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, By G. ” canmroram 
Davies, Author of * ~The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 


12 Full-page Plates, 1 

“ A charming ot inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitents, human and 

other, ae the pen of Davies. ‘The author describes his yachting adventures with such 

Eola and verve that we find ourselves mentally reso! ving to devote our next autumn 
ida to the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.” — Westminster Review. 

k is full of pleasant reading, oven for those to whom nature has denied all love for 

ill be welcomed everywhere by all who can relish 


fening on amateur yachting......... It 
writing upon healthy topics. We it unreservedly, but had almost forgotten 
to sa that it is adorned with twelve admirable illustrations."’—Spectator. 


pe a book which will please all lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, 
Academy. 


has produ 
ho look on nature with a poetic eye. 


This day is published. 
VOL. II., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE INSTITUTESof the LAW of NATIONS: 


a Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By 
James Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the 
Law of Nature and Nations in the University cf Edinburgh, Member of the 
Institute of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Jurisprudence of Madrid, 8y0.20s. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
This day is published. 
LEIBNIZ. By Joun Tueopore Merz. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
The other Volumes of the Series are : 
DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry—BUTLER. By the Rev. W. L. Coutins, 


M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor FraseErn—FICHTE. By Professor ADAMSON— 
. By Professor WaLLace—HAMILTON, By Professor Verrci—HEGEL. 


By Professor EDwaRD CAIRD. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE CUP: and THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Poet-Laureate. 


THE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON 


MAURICE, Chiefly Told in His Own LETTERS. ay by his Son, 


Freperick Maurice. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 36s. 
[Ready March 18. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


VESTIGIA: a Novel. By Grorce FLEMING, 
Head of Medusa,” &c, 2 vols. 


wrerand unconventional) that amount of has beet 
er unconventionality that is at least rare. amount os been 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


GAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and long 


before, together with Notes on the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three 

other Islands in the Pacific. By Georce Turner, LL.D., of the London 

With a Preface by E. B. TyLon, F.B.8, With Maps, 
wa 8vo, 


[THE POETRY of MODERN GREECE: 


Specimens and Extracts. Translated by FLoRENcE McPHERSON. Fep. 8vo, 
(Next week, 


GIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. —An Article 


by J. COMYNS CARR, with Engravin importan 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, appears in THE “ENGLIOH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


W ILLIAM MORRIS.—A Poem by Mr. 
WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise” &c., appears in 
THE ENGLISH USTRATED MAG E for MARCH, 


Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Conrents FoR MARCH: 

Ws RS. HARTLEY, WITH HER CHILD AS A YOUTHFUL BACCHANAL,” 
After Sir JosHua ReyNoups. (Frontispiece.) 

2. yaa IN WINTER, A Poem. By Morais. 


3. JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By J. Comyns Carr. With numerous Iilus- 

trations. 

4 N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
tinued). By the Aurnor of “JoHN Hawirax, GENTLEMAN.” With 
Illustrations by C, Naprer Hemy. 

HAKESPEARE IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
6. (Conclusion). By WALTER BESANT. 


ABLES FROM ZSOP—THE KID AND THE WOLF. Translated by 
ALFreD CaLpgcotr, M.A. With Illustrations by RANDoLF CALDECOTT. 
8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapters 12-14. (To be continued.) 
By Cuarvotre M. Yonce. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
Single numbers, 6d., by post 8d. ; Yearly, post free, 7s, 6d. 


(TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM”: its 
zeae and its Structure. A Study. By Joun F. Genune. Crown 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


HEAT. By P. G. Tarr, M.A, Sec. R.S.E., 


ome Fellow of St. Peter's — Cambridge ; ; Professor of Natura} 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, [Next week. 


'THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT- 


== of. By Atrrep DANIFLL, M.A., Lecturer on Physics in the Schoo} 
Medicine, Edinburgh. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


THE BURNETT 


LECTURES. 
ON LIGHT.—First Course. ON the NATURE 


of LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November 1883, by Grorce GapniEL 


Sroxes, M.A., F.R.S., Sow] Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Orown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN ’"S MAGAZINE. No. 293, 
for MARCH, 1s. 
CONTENTS : 


JAMES HOPE-SCOTT. By SirFrancis | HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING WOMEN. 
H. Dove. THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mra. 
NEW EDITION OF KEATS. OtipnantT. Chapters 49-51. Con- 


A SOCIAL STUDY OF OUR OLDEST clusion. 
COLONY. SLAVERY IN THE RED SEA. 


A RENEGADE. Chapters 1, 2. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, Py 
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The Saturday Review. ‘March 8, 1884. 


THEH CLARENDON PRESS. 


Now ready, Part I. A—ANT (pp. xvi.—35z), price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES: 
FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SSHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


‘THE object of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is to present, as concisely as possible, the history of 

every word, and of all the ditferent uses of every word, in the written language, not omitting those which are now obsolete, 
In order to ensure complete accuracy and thoroughness, it has been judged desirable, instead of adopting the traditional and often 
erroneous instances contained in existing dictionaries, to make an entirely fresh selection of representative extracts from the original 
works themselves. To gather together this fresh and trustworthy material—in other words, to lay a secure and adequate foundation 
for the fabric of English lexicography—has been the task of five-and-twenty years, and of more than 1,300 readers, working under 
the superintendence of the London Philol ical Society. Over 5,000 of the chief English writers of all ages, and at least four times 
as many separate works, have been laid under contribution ; and some idea of the bulk of the material which the Editor has drawn 
upon may be formed from the fact that more than 3,000,000 distinct quotations, each complete in itself, have been placed at his 
disposal, of which about a third will be finally included in the Dictionary. Every passage is furnished with a precise date and 
reference for the purpose of verification. 

Nor has the principle of co-operation been confined to the collection of the raw material. The Editor, though even the minutest 
details of the work have under his eye, has freely availed himself of the services of students of English, and of other branches 
of knowledge bearing thereon, in all parts of the world. The New Dictionary, therefore, will represent in a condensed form the 
accumulated knowledge of very many of the first scholars of our time; and will, if the expectations of its promoters are realized, be 
found in all respects abreast of the actual state of science. The Editor has sought to give such results only as are beyond — 
avoiding rash speculation and all dogmatism on doubtful points. His object has been to allow each word, as far as possible, to tell its 
own story, by careful selection of the most characteristic examples, and by a strictly logical arrangement and subdivision of its various 
meanings; his own explanations being as brief as may be found consistent with clearness. . 

The work is addressed, not only to the advanced student of English literature, who will find it to combine a glossary of obsolete 
words with an etymological dictionary of the living language; or to the student of the sciences, who will learn from it at what date 
the technical terms with which he is dealing were introduced, and what modifications of form or sense they have since undergone ; or 
to the professed philologist ;—but also, and in no less a degree, to the general reader, who will here find, ready to his hand, the 
derivation and ted pronunciation, the past history and present use, of every word which may occur in his reading, and concerning 
which he may desire to be further informed. It is thought that the extracts, even in the abridged form which considerations of space 
have rendered necessary, may still possess an independent interest of their own. Many vexed questions of etymology will be found to 
be settled once. and for Salen brought, as here, to the touchstone of history; and it can scarcely be but that new light will be 
thrown on various literary and bibliographical problems which have puzzled generations of inquirers. In the confident hope that it 
will be recognized as a contribution of solid and permanent value to the study of our language and literature, and as an attempt, 
carefully planned and conscientiously executed, to achieve for English all, and more than all, that Littré has achieved for French, the 
First Part of the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY is now given to the world. 

Subsequent Parts will be issued as rapidly as is found practicable, and the work will be completed in Six Volumes, each containing 
Four Parts similar to that now published. 


*.* A Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Payes will be sent on application. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAIL WoOoRES 


PUBLISHED OR IN PREPARATION AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. By Josern 


Bosworth, D.D.. late Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. New Edition. Com- 
ted by T. N. Totter, M.A., Smith Profes-or of English, Owens College, 
Parts I., each 15s. Part III. in the preas. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WaLTer W. SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 4to. 
cloth, £2 4s. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 61. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By 
A. Bracuer. Translated into English by G. W. HIN, M.A., formerly 
Censor of Christ Church. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry Grorce 
Lippe, D.D., and Ropert Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Augmented throughout. 1883. 4to. cloth, 36s. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from the 
Seance for the use of Schools. Twentieth Edition, square 12mo, 


SUIDAE LEXICON. Add. Codd. MSS. recensuit 


Tuomas GaisrorD, 8.T.P. TomilII. 1834, Folio, cloth, 42s. 


ETYMOLOGICON MAGNUM. Add. Codd. MSS. 


THE BOOK of HEBREW ROOTS. By ’t-Waxip 


Marwan JasAu, otherwise called YONA. Now first Edited, 
wih an Appendix, containing extracts from other Hebrew-Arabic Diction- 
aries, by AD. NEUBAUER. 4to. cloth, £2 7s. 6d. 


AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 


on the MS. Collections of the late RicHarD CLEAsBy. Enlarged and com- 
pleted by Dr. Vicrussox. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard 
Cleasby, by G. WEBBE DaSENT, D.C.L. 4to, cloth, £3 7s, 


A LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on Andrews’ 


Edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary. Revised, enlarged, and in great part 
re-written. By CHartton T, Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D., 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. 4to. cloth, 25s, 


SCHELLER’S LEXICON of the LATIN TONGUE, 
translated into English by J. E. Rippix, M.A, 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymo- 
logically and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon, and other cognate Indo- Europ Languages 
By my ny — M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 1872, 4to. cloth, 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collegerunt Quatremere, 
Fase. I—VI., 1868-83. Small folio, each 21, 
Vol. I., containing Fasc. .—V. Small folio, cloth, £5 5s, 


LONDON : HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Publishel by DAVID JONES 
at the Office, No. 38 S uthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middicsex.—Saturday, March 8, 1884. 
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